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LITBRATURS. 


THE PATRIOT. 
An Old Story. 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 

It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad. 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 

The charch-spires flamed, such flags they bad, 
A year ago on this very day! 


The air broke into a mist with belis, 

The old walls rocked with the crowds and cries. 
Had I said, “ Good folks, mere noise repele— 

Bat give me your sun from yonder skies! ”’ 
They had answered, “ And afterward, what else?” 





Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun, 
To give it my loving friends to keep. 
Nought man could do, have I left undone, 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 

This very day, now a year is rup. 


There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set— 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles’ Gate,—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cats both my wrists behind, 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 


Thus I entered Brescia, and thus I go! 
In euch triumphs, — have dro’ down dead. 
“ Thou, paid by the World,—what dost thou owe, 
Me?” God might have questioned: but now instead 
Tis God shall requite! I am safer so. 





TO A FAIR MAIDEN, 
(with a bronze inkstand.) 
ON HER DEPARTURE FOR THE SOUTH. 


A little inkstand, delle fiancée, 
Made after Ariosto’s model, 

Were not the thing for those who fancy 
That wedlock means domestic coddle. 


But you’ll ne’er drudge o’er household duties ; 
The pen, the tongue, is your vocation : 
Jost as a man’s to bunt or shoot is, 
Or watch the hands on his plantation. 


So, when you muee, in balmy weather, 
On friends congealed in ice and frost, O, 
Pray, pluck, some day, an oriole’s feather, 
And dip the quill in Ariosto, 


And write us word—us who, without you, 
Will find enjoyment at a dead-lock— 
Write us, how all goes on about you, 
And mainly, what you think of wedlock ! 
10th Dee., 1855. 


THE BROADS OF EAST ANGLIA. 


Southey, in his History of Brazil, tells us that broad “ is a provincial 
term, used in Suffolk and Norfolk to designate that part of a river where 
the stream expands to a great width on each side.” And he applies the 
term broad, in this sense, as a distinction from a jake, which is a great 
receptacle of water, fed by one or more streams; and from a lagoon, 
which he defines as a lake, lying near a river and formed by it. Now, the 
broads of East Anglia really comprise all these different descriptions of 
eollections of water ; yet their most general form is that to which the 
poet-historian has given the —— of lagoon. 

The broads are situated in the south-eastern part of Norfolk and the 
adjoining portion of Suffolk ; and they are of all sizes, from the tiny pool, 
overgrown with water-weeds, to the widely expanded lake. Their inland 
boundary is formed by an abrupt rise of arable land ; their eastern, by 
the waters of the German Ocean. Taking a‘map, if we consider the city of 
Norwich as the apex of a triangle, whose sides are formed by lines drawn 
from thence to the towns of Lowestoft and Happisburgh, the imaginary 
area thus enclosed will exactly comprise the district of the broads ; and 
their existence is easily accounted for, by the level surface of the country, 
and the sluggish course and devious windings of the rivers Waveney, 
Wensum, Bure, and Yare, that so imperfectly drain it. 

The broad district—being merely a labyrinthine chain of rivers, lakes, 
eanals, and ditches, whose mareby banks are covered with tall reeds and 
other rank aquatic vegetation—offers bat few attractions to the seeker 
of beautiful and pictureeque scenery. Still their is a silent, desolate 
wildness in its aspect, most impressive to the stranger, when, for tbe first 
time, he eails through its watery communications; while to the botanist 
and lover of natural history, the wild-fowl shooter and the angler, it is 
the most desirable of regions. Even if none of these, the s' r, in the 
words of Dame Juliana Barnes, the angling abbess of St. Albans, will 
“hear the melodious harmony of birds, and eee the young swans, herons, 
ducks, coots, and many other fowls, with their broods.” 

Our first introduction to broad scenery was an event which shall be 
long remembered. We were sailing in the Waterwitch, a pleasure-craft 
well known in the Norfolk rivers, and we asked its hospitable possessor 
to shew usa broad. In an instant, the helin was put up, the main-sheet 
eased off, and the little boat, like a spurred horse, went away before the 
wind towards an apparently impenetrable barrier of tall reeds. There 
being sufficient depth of water, the boat, with but slightly diminished 
speed, forced its way through the yielding reeds, and in another moment 
we were in a broad—a lake of about 200 acres in extent, fringed with a 
margin of reeds, and, where the ground was less marsby, banks, on which 
grew rich clusters of ripe red cranberries. The sudden transition from 
the river, with its passing boats and barges, and banks studded with 
houses, men, and cattle, into the silent, desolate-looking broad, had a.re- 
markable and somewhat startling effect. But the richest pastures and 








most fertile corn fields are barren, as regards animal life, in comparison 
with the teeming broad. The clear water, not four feet in depth, swarms 
with fish ; while its bottom is covered with fregh-water mollusks and fan- 
tastically formed water-weeds. Gaudy kingfishers, and still gaadier 
dragon ies, flit to and fro in the air; and about an acre in the centre 
of the broad is covered with coots and other wild-fowl. The coot is the 
regular inhabitant of th broad ; other birds are migratory; it remains 

the year round. In very severe seasons only, when the surface of its 
accustomed haunt is covered with an impenetrable sheet of ice, does the 
coot take ashort excursion te the sea-side. The prominent feature in 
broad-life, then, is the coot, indeed, a broad of sufficient size, without 
its coots, would be as anomalous a sight as a London street without its 
sparrows. As the sparrows forage in the street by day, and retire to the 
adjoining house-tops at night ; so the coots daily feed in the broad, and 
nightly shelter iu the reed-beds. This habit of the coot causes its com- 
pany to be much affected, in the daytime, by various wild-fowl of the 
duck tribe, These are naturally night-feeding birds, and consequently 
require rest in the day ; but it they dared to sleep, the gunuer or the 
marsh barrier would be amongst them, and so they associate with the day- 
feeding, and consequently wide-awake coots, which, giving the alarm on the 
approach of danger, waken the sleeping ducks, and the whole fly off together. 
Some years ago, a gentieman formed a preserve for wild-fowl, bat, to his 
great disappointment, ducks did not frequent it in the daytime. He men- 
tioned the circumstance to the late Colonel Hawker, the well-known 
sportsman and observant naturalist, who replied : “ The coot is the day- 
watchman of the wild-duck ; naturalise some coots in your preserve, and 
then the ducks will come in the daytime.” The advice was followed, and 
the desired result was obtained. ‘ 

Another bird is an almost regular haunter of the district. Round the 
reedy margin of each broad, may frequently be seen two large owl-like 
hawks, flying slowly, yet easily, backwards and forwards, beating and 
eues the ground with the regularity of the trained bunting-dog, 

rom which they derive their name of marsh-harriers. If a boat appears 
upon the broad, these birds close up towards the central fleet of coote. 
There may be a gunner in the boat: let us suppose there is. The coots, 
knowing that union is strength, close up in a firm phalanx at the nearer 
approach of the harriers; but this, unfortunately, affords the fowler, a 
more fatal shot. Bang goes the gun; off fly the coote, and after them 
the kperions, like a couple of privateers after a disordered fleet of mer- 
chan ips. A frightened etraggler from the main flock, or a wounded 
bird, is sure to fall a prey to its more powerfal enemies; and the 
young harriers, in their nest of marsh-weeds, will rejoice over a coot- 
supper. 

We have fished in summer and shot in winter over the broads for years, 
but it was till last August that we discovered how little we knew about 
them. When visiting them at that time, we accidentally met with a most 
interesting companion, a little book, unassuming in appearance, publish- 
ed ten years ago, yet worthy of a niche beside White’s well-known His- 
tory of Selborne. It, too, is written by a clergyman, the Rev. Richard 
Lubbock, rector of Beccles. From it we learned more of the broads and 
their inhabitants than we had ever previously known; and to it we are 
indebted for much we now write. } 

Here and there, thinly scattered among the broads, where a higher 
bank than usual affords sufficient space of vantage-ground may be found 
the house of a broad-man. These persons live entirely in the broads, 
and rely solely for their support on fishing, fowling, reed-cutting, and 
acting as guides to naturalists, shooters, and anglers. Of the outer 
world, they know nothing. The produce of their guns and nets is sold 
to higglers. The neighbouring towns are as little known to them as 
London is to a dweller in St. Kilda; and London to them is as indis- 
tinct a a conception as Peking is toa Londoner. They are, never- 
theless, a 


without slang, respectful witbout servility, and altogether very much 
superior to the generality of sportsmen’s guides in other places. The 
broad-man’s dog, too, is worthy of mention. It is the large, black, curly- 
haired spaniel known as the Yarmouth water-dog. Its eagacity in pur- 
suit of wounded birds, and its hardihood amidst the ice and snow of 
winter, must be seen to be credited. And as the broad-man eats the 
herring-gull, coot, and other birds not considered edible by most people, 
and therefore unmarketable, his dog, unlike other dogs, is piscivorous, 
and generally subsists on roach, bream, and other unsaleable fish. 

In winter, the broad-man is busy shooting wild-fowl. About February, 
he commences pike-fishing, by launching whole fleets of trimmers—lig- 
gers he terms them—upon the water, T are not the neatly painted 
cork-trimmers of the London shops, but bundles of coarse rushes, about 
fourteen inches in length, and the thickness of a man’s arm, firmly bound 
together, To the middle of this float is tied a stout cord, from eight to 
fifteen feet in length ; and then the cord is wound up round the lig- 
ger, except two or three feet, which is secured from unwinding by bein, 
inserted between the ends of the rushes. The baited hook is then plac 
on the end of the pendent string, and the whole dropped into the water. 
When the pike seizes the bait, the jerk withdraws the pendent line from 
between the ends of the rushes: the whole cord unwinding, allows the 
fish to swallow the hook without check ; and the position of the ligger, 
as it floats on the water, indicates that a fish is captured. 

During the sammer months, every distinct puddle in the fenny grounds, 
wherever a turf has been cat, contains its tiny tyrant in an infant pike. 
Here he enacts despotic sovereignty, and lords it over tadpoles and 
other small-fry, till fate swoops down upon him in the furm of a heron, 
or the floods of autump sweep him into the broad. There, with the 
voracity of a shark, and the digestion of an ostrich, he battens on plenty, 
though spear, gaff, net, and even gun are employed against him by man, 
the only enemy capable of contending with this Caligula of the waters. 
Still, like Sir John Bar'eycorn, that “ hero bold, of noble enterprise,” he 
continues to live, till at last, having foolishly accepted a line of invita- 
tion by a cunning angler, he makes his last appearance, not 
at the dinner-table to eat, but on it to be eaten, with his tail in bis 
mouth, # pudding in his belly, and his green and silver-liveried sides 
adorned with festoons of pungent horse-radish. 

In summer the broad-men are busy catching tench—literally catching 
them, with the hand alane. The day cannot be too calm or too hot for 
this very peculiar practice. Tench at this season delight to lie in groups 
near the surface, among beds of weeds. On the near approach of a boat, 
they start away, dispersing in different directions, but not to a greater 
distance than a few yards. With an eye like an hawk, the tench-catcher 
marks the spot where one of the largest fish has stopped in its flight. 
Approaching the place as gently as poesible in his puot, and lying down 
with his head over the gunwale, and right arm bare to the shoulder, he 
gently displaces the weeds with his fingers, endeavouring to descry the 
tench in its retreat. If the broad-man can see any part of the fish, so as 
to determine which way its head lies, the certainty of capture is greatly 
increased. However, if he cannot, he feels slowly and cautiously about 
until he touches it, which, if gently done on head or body, is —— 
disregarded by the sluggish animal ; but if the tail be the part touched, 
a dash away to another short distance is the usual consequence. Should 
the fisherman succeed in ascertaining the position of the tencb, which, 
under favourable circumstance, he generally does, he insinuates one hand 
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under it, jast behind the gills, and raises it gently, but rapi 
surface of the water. In lifting it over the boats side, ee ny. eae 
low, he takes care not to touch the gunwale with his knuckles, as the 
slightest jar will make the captive flource free into the water. If laid 
down gently in the boat, the tench often remains passively motionless for 
nearly a minute before it discoversits abduction from its native element ; 
then, — too a bey an flops — as fish out of the water 
erally do. in the course of a favourable day, one man will often catch 
+ ay dozen tench in this carious manner. " " 

The broad-men have no such suceess with the carp—the sly river-fox, 
as our old anglers termed it. These fish are not very plentiful in the 
broads, but t there are, grow to an immenee size, io, are considered 
the finest of their kind in England, Hook and line they reject with dis- 
dain. Ifa net be tried, they will either leap over the top of it, or, sink- 
ing down in the mud, let it be drawn above them. The broad-men ac 
knowledge themselves baffted by this cunning fish, and regard it with a 
sort of mysterious awe ; its exits and entrances puzzling them complete- 
ly. With bated breath, they will inform you how they once snrreunded 
a shoal of carp with the deadly turning-net, but did not catch one ; some 
jumped over the net, the others “ m themselves’’—how, at another 
time, a large shoal was discovered in a narrow ditch. To make assurance 
doubly certain, two trammel-nets were laid across the ditch, one above, 
the other below the fish, thus cutting off their retreat both ways, The 
intermediate space was then dra with a third net, but only one small 
carp was taken. “ Where could they ha’ gone to?” asks the broad-maa, 
as he takes off his hat with one hand and scratches his head with the 
other. You can only answer “ Where!” Do notsmile ; the honest fellow 
thinks it far too serious a matter to be langhed at. 

In autumn, the broad-man cuts and stacks the reeds, which are in com 
siderable demand for thatching; but his gun lies ready beside bim, in 
case a stray duck should come within its reach. Then snipes arrive, and 
his services are in requisition as a guide to snipe shooters. Thus no part 
of the year finds him unoccupied, though those we have meationed are 
but few of his many avocations. 

One fish found in the broads is well worthy of notice—this is the bur- 
bot, locally termed cony-fith, from its habit of hidiag in ho!es and under 
overhanging banks. It is the a oe of its tribe—gadida, represented 
by the cod, hake, and ling—that is found to be a permanent inhabitant of 
fresh-water. Being almost wholly confined to the broads, it is not so well 
known as its white, firm, flaky flesh and excellent flavour deserve. In 
the broads, it rarely exceeds three pounds in weight ; but in the Lake of 
Geneva, to which it was introduced from Neufcbatel, it increases to se 
ven pounds. In all probability, it was introduced to the broads from the 
continent by the monks of St. Bennet’s Abbey, as a treat on fast-days, for 
those ancient patrons of good living. The ruins of St. Bennet’s still exist 
at Ludham ; and the abbey once possessed sixty-five lordships, in thirteen 
different hundreds of the county. As the burbot is very hardy and ia- 
different to climate, being found both in India and Siberia, it might e 
and profitably be introduced into the large Irish and Scottish lakes, 
where, no doubt, it would attain the same size as it does at Geneva. 

Though the broads and their connecting water-courses cannot boast of 
possessing the portly presence of the silvery-sided salmon, nor its minor 
relative, the gold and crimson-spotted trout, still the amazing quantity 
of other £sh which they contain, renders them a compleie but little-knowa 
paradise to the jolly angler. Evenin the most favourite and best pro 
tected fishing-waters about the environs of London, the Cockney angler— 
we do not use the word sneeringly, but emphatically, to denote the most 
painstaking and scientific of the craft—feels proud when he can s of 
the pounds’ weight of fieh he has captured ; but the fishers of the broads 
the anglers of Norwich and Yarmouth, mention their captures in 
weight or bushel-measures. This amazing success is obtained with the 
rudest of tackle. With the fine tackle of the London shops, attention 
paid to ground-baiting, and the use of properly cleansed baits, the success 
would, of course, be still greater. Some of the “ stick-and-string” men 
on the banks of the broads and adjoining waters, would frighten a Lon- 
don brother of the angle out of all propriety. Mr. Lubbock deseribes 
them to the life. He says you will see ash-poles, fourteen or fifteen feet 
in length, with « line like whip-cord, and a small bung for a float. These 
poles, sharpened at the but-end, are stuck into the river-bank, five or six 
yards apart ; and the professor of the gentle art, with a short pipe in his 
mouth, and bis hands in his pockets, keeps eyeing the bungs, as they bob 
in a row like coal-barges at an anchor. Should the dipping of a pang 
give signification of a bite, the pole affected is clutched convulsively, 
the victim jerked out far over the head of the operator. 

Bream are found in immense shoals in all the broads. We have no 
where else witnessed these fish, as quaint old Izaak Walton describes them, 
“ with their sentinels rolling and tumbling on the top of the water, that 
the angler may mark their going forth of their deep holes and returning.” 
In May, when preparing to spawn, they may be seen rolling about 
miniature porpoises. ‘The water is actually discoloured by their num- 
bers ; here a nose ~ above the surface, and there a back-fin ; while 
at times a sudden plunge of affright ere the scaly multitude shows 
that the pike is busy feeding on the flanks of the shoal, as in the southerr 
sere of Africa the lion hangs upon the outskirts of a herd of antelopes. 

he abundance of these fish is actually considered to be a nuisance by 
both the angler and the broad man, When the former is fishing for perch, 
the less savoury bream will take the bait, aud be caught instead ; whea 
the latter sets bow-ncts for tench, the less saleable bream will crowd inte 
the net to the exclusion of the ‘fish for which it was intended. Large 
quantities of bream are netted on Breydon Broad, and sold at half-a- 
crown a bushel to make baits for lobster-traps. Two men have netted 
from thirty to forty bushels in’ one day. 

Where there are so many fish, it may naturally be supposed that otters 
are plentiful ; and the vast scope of reedy covert renders their destruction 
by hunting utterly impracticable. But they are sometimes caught by 
traps, and many are found drowned. Who would ever suppose that aa 
otter could be drowned! Yet it notunfrequently happens. They follow 
the fish into bow-nets, and, being unable to get out again, are thus com 
pelled to remain so long under water that they are really drowned. With 
this last wonder, space warns us to conclude our notice of the Broads of 
East Anglia. 


MISS DAVIES. 


In the fisbing village of Penlanrhyndoldovey iv North Wales, I 
the very longest day of all my life; the place Bad several more sy 

than I have written down, but I think I have given enough 
purposes. The Tremadoc coach had dropped me there on S ay even- 
ing, because it had begun to drizzle; but I made up my mind that the 
Tremadoc coach should pick me up again on Monday morning, though it 
ehould rain cats and dogs and Welsh rabbits. I made it up at breakfast- 
time, and kept on making it tighter all day long; for 1 had nothing else 
to do—it was a wet day, and it was a Sunday. The Leck was, I 

not, situated in the most picturesque portion of the principality ; but at 
this particular time it was located between two living walls of perpendi- 





cular rain. That Penallyn frowned down on it from a gigantic altitude, 
I took on trust from the guide-book : that the falls of Leckwymn at Yon- 
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tiniog could be easily reached by a short mule-track, I credited with rea- 
diness, and only trusted that the short mule-track might not have beea 
taken advantage of by the torrent toreach us. The village, they said, 
lay close behind us, and the souad of a little bell came up from it through 


the pauses of the storm, as the stil small voice of conscience makes itself | They could hear, if it was acalm day, the shonts of the sailorg as they 


heard amidst human passions. That image suggested itself to me after 
seeing my landlady going to church for the secona time—taking the steeple 
upon ber head with her, 1 thought,—upon a couple of as comfortable legs, 
as tar as I could see, (and I saw a good way) as any Jumper in the dis- 


trict, leaving me alone in the house with Aprhys, her husband, and two | to suaset, when the damsels would be crossing the stepping-stones that 
Jenny Joueses, who could not speak one word of Eaglish. There was, at | lead from the pastare meadows, each with her uplifted arm and ber full 


the Leck, in the way of literature, a Braishaw,a work (selling sixty thou- 
sand daily, it said) of one of those Americanesses who have struggled in | 
at ibe gate of the heaven of popularity before it could be shut after Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe ; aud a medical book upva the ear, left by a deaf tourist, 
the summer before last. _There was, too, a single half-sheet of note-paper | 
and a pen, the feather of which bad been used in varnishing ; but, after @| 
few attempts at composition, which resulted, as they often do, in my mas 





ticating the latter iastrument, I folded up the paper, and moodily de- | generally a glimpse of a white handkerchief waved from the cott on 


voured that also. There was one more thing to be doue ; but | had doue 
it these three or four bours consecutively already ; and that was to stare | 
at the picture of Pealanrbyudoldovey, suspended over the mantelpiece. 
Like most views found iu such places, it comprehended little of the beauty 
o! the surroundiog country ; but the public buildings of the town (if it 
might be called so), aud the harbour and the little pier, were executed 
wiih apparent fidelity and exactness, The church itself, though small, 
was a Very pretty one, with the massive grey tower, which becomes 80 
well a mountainous district. The market-house for fish might rival that 
of St. Peter’s, at Guernsey ; and there were also two otber well-built edi- 
fices, whose use I cou!d not at all discover. When Mrs. Aprhys returned, 
with her rather less comfortable legs, 1 interrogated her on this matter. 
The rows of cottages, with porches and gardens, were almshouses, she 
said, tor the widows and families of men who had been lost at sea (an ac- 
cident which happened often on that dangerous coast); as pretty and 
pleasant places to end one’s days in as ove would wish to have; and, 
pera ee to be more in my line, perhaps, she added : “ There’s a bit- 
tuck of Latin over the outer gateway : In memoriam, R. O., ob. eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five. Miss Davies built it; and the little house at 
the pier head, she built that also; and night aod day there were fires 
kept in it, and brandy, and biankets, and what not, to recover, if it might 
be, any of those that were found drowadéd.” 

“ Dear me,” said I, coolly; for I was out of temper with Penlan- 
rhyndoldovey, and didn’t think the people much worth saving, “ she 
must be @ worthy person.” 

‘* You may say that, sir, indeed ; and we should never have had church 
or market if it had not been for her.” 

“ Bless me, my dear Mrs. Aprbys,’’ for 1 was a raw bachelor at that 
period, and quite prepared to ran tbe risk of matrimony for an adequate 
consideration, ‘‘ why, this Miss Davies must be very rich?” 

** No, sir, not very ; for when folks spend no money on themselves, and 
only live for other people’s good, it is surprising what may be done ia 
thirty years,” 

“ Thirty years,” said, little interested again. 
be oldish, then? ” 

“ Well, sir, you ma 


“O dear me, she must 


see her soon, and judge for yourself. I wonder 
she bas not beea here before: but she’s sure to call this evening, upon 
her way home. She lives, with a servant or two, all aloue in the cot- 
tage ou the hiil there.” 

Now I perceived that, for some reason or other, my dear landlady was 
in a quarter of a second or so of a good cry; 80, by way of changing the 
conversation, I said, “ And what a beautiful view she must have from it, 
both of land and sea,”’ 

“ Ah, yes indeed,” she sobved, and the tears stole over her plump 
eheeks, and into thedimples about her little mouth, in a flood that only 
Mr. Aprhys could (witu propriety) have dried up or impeded ia quite 
the correct way. “ And sad and sore sights she bas seen from it, as ever 
woman’s eyes have borne to luok upon.” 

“ Good gracious! What a charming—I mean, what a dreadful—mys- 
tery! Pray tell it, Mrs. Ap’’——-But just as the tender-hearted little wo- 
man was making herseif ready for a start as improvisatore, there came a 
knock at the door. 

* Hush! it’s hec!” she said ; and she trotted off on her comfortable 
legs like—metapbor fails me—like anything. 

Now I am not naturaily of an inquisitive turn of mind; but, as a late 
poiloeaer observed to his friend, ‘‘ we must stop somewhere ;” and I 
stopped at the parlour-door and looked through the crack. I felt con- 
scicuce-smitten and rightly punished the next instant: they — in 
Welsh, and the lady was sixty, if she was a day. Yet her face had not 
only the remains of beauty, but a present charm and loveliness of itsown. 
Her bair was snow-white; and her blue eyes, though far from bright, 
were full of tenderness and expression ; her voice was as soft and musical 
as a girl’s; and I fancied that I could discern in it that she was accus- 
tomed to speak with the sick and sorrowful; for her part, it was clear 
by the deep, though quiet, mourning that she wore, that she had had 
woes irreparable of her own ; woes not recent, for a settled resignation 
seemed to possess ber features, as if where the harrow of trouble had once 
passed, the seeds of patience and benevolence had sprung up, and effaced 
its cruel traces. 

I backed cautiously to the fireplace, and waited for the interview to be 
over with some eagerness ; for 1 was getting interested, in spite of my- 
self, ia Penlanrbyodoldovey and the house upon the hill. I beat up the 
cushions of the arm-chair, and placed a foot-stool for the accommodation 
of Mrs. Aprhys. 1 even puta chair for the landlord in the middle, in case 
“ her” should be of a jealous temperament, and desire to be present. I 
was meditating as to what would be the correct drink for me to offer so 
obliging a hostess, when she appeared suddenly herself with my tea. 

“ Auother cup, if you will be so good,”’ said I. 

So over that cosy meal sh: told me the story. 

“ It eo happens,” she began, “ that this very day is the properest of any 
to tell you this sad tale. I forgot the date, which no poor soul in this 
village is likely to have dene, but remembered it so soon asever I saw 
Miss Ellen’s face. She has been with the fatherless and the widow in their 
affliction since early dawn, and now she has gone back to her lonely 
home. Though the storm has been driving down this ten hours, she bas 
brought calm and sunlight to many a dwelling ; and amongst the huts by 
the sea-beach, where there live men that would seem to you mere brutes, she 
has carried such help and comfort, that they would risk life and limb for 
the sake of her. Them that the waves and wiads make mock of she cares 
the most for, because she mourns night and day for one beneath the seas ; 
and especially them that are lovers, the fisher lads and lasses, for whom 
she speaks to their parents, and makes a little golden road for true love 
to run smooth on—perhaps, because she oace was loved herself, and loved 
again, and she knows what it is for two fond hearts to be sundered.”’ 

“ My dear Mrs. Aprbys,” I said, “I perceive this is going to be some- 
thing of a love story. If you will permit me to run up-stairs for my slip- 
pers, I shall be directly, and will not interrupt you again on any 
account; but, in the first P ace, it seems moe the tale may be a little 
protracted, and secondly, I have always found it impossible to appreciate 
sentiment in boots.’’ 

This arrangement having been completed, I nodded to my companion, 
who had apparently remained in deep thought during the interval, and 
she continued her recital in a low and feeling voice, as if soliloquising, 
rather than addressing another B cage : 

“IT can just remember what was about five-and-thirty years back ; 
but my old man could tell you of her much earlier. She lived up on the 
hill there with her blind father, and was as bonnie a maiden as any Snow- 
don top could see. Many and many a time I’ve seen her lead him through 





| freight than all the rest beside; and she knew when it was oa board by 


the hill when be set his red sails or furled them; and it took him, in the 





the town to the market (there was no market-house then), and there the 
old carle would chaffer aud wrangle about a penny; for,he was av ful 
miserly, and the folk always let ‘him have his way in the end, for the 
young lady, they well knew, would suffer nobody to lose, but made it 
right at last, herself. I cannot say I ever liked the look of him; but 
Miss Ellen would gaze upon his white head and sightless eyes as though 
she were a-worshipping. I suppose there is a love which child bears to 


parent, and parent to cu.id, such as I, who never knew either, can scarcely | i 


understand. Anyways, she doted upon bim, and, indeed, he on her; bat 
there are, you know, two kinds of affection—one which only cares for the 
happiness of its object, and the other, which looks after its own as well.” 
(1 objected to Mra, Aprbys’ putting the remark in this personal form, but 
gravely nodded my assent.) “She would have died to save bis life, aud 
be would have died for grief perhaps—afterwards. 

“ They ased to sit together in the summer-time under their cottage 
porch, which was then, as now, a mass of round red roses, fer he loved 
their beautiful ume, although of course their colour was nothing to 
him ; the lilies in the tarn close by, too, and all the wild flowers on the 
hillside, were lost to him ; but he liked to hear the wind coming through 
the treetops of the copse, and bending the feathery tops of the brook- 
rushes. He knew all the fairness of nature that way, he said ; and per- 
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west, She told him of the wood crowned hill Penallyn, which the sun 
makes golden in the morning, and over shoulder rises old Snowdon’s 
hoary bead from far away ; of the barbour and the pier, and the great 
black nets on the shingle; of the red-sailed vessels putting out to sea. 


heaved their anchors, the roll of their oars in the rullocks, the dip of the 
oar- blades, and all the pleasant stir of the little town, She read aloud 
to him, as from an open book, all things that passed, and through her 
music, | warraut, they lost but little. From quite in the early morning 


pitcher, and when the mountains to westward were reddeping and bara- 
ing, the teacher and the taught would sit there—the girl and her blind 
father, Now, I don’t mean to say bat that poor Miss Ellen had a delight 
of her own ia this, besides that of pleasing him. There was, indeed, one 
fishing-boat ia Penlanrhyadoldovey, which carried in her eyes a richer 


a little white flag. I think, too, Richard Owen, whose vessel it was, had 


latter case, but a short half-hour to come from the pier to the porch of 
roses, It must have been a great convenience, after all, that the old gen- 
tleman who made the third of that little company was blind ; and I think 
Aprbys would have preferred it, at one time, himself, under the like cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Davies soon saw, or heard enough, at all events, to tell 
him those two were lovers, and he hardened his heart against them from 
that time. I believe that he was jealous of Richard Owen because he 
could see, because he was young, and because he was generous ; and that 
he hated him because he had divided, or stolen a portion of his daughter’s 
heart, which he wanted wholly for himself, Tbe old man’s ear was keener 
than that of love itself to catch young Richard’s footfall, as he came 
over the hill ; and then, upon his alghtless face a shadow would fall, which 
Ellen could not bat see, He would never speak out about it, but would 
mutter, ‘They are waiting for my death—they wish me dead!’ And 
she heard him, and wept bitterly. This went on for a long time, and the 
poor thing hoped and hoped; but never, I think, had any intention of 
leaviog her old father. Richard was no tardy or backward wooer, and 
bad not much patience to be so sorely tried ; and one day he spoke to her 
boldly in the old man’s presence, telling her how she was sacrificing her- 
self when there was no cause. ‘For he can live with us,’ he said, ‘ and 
be tended by you, even as now ; but 1! is twelve long months that [ have 
waited for you, Ellen dear, and you are no nearer to me now than at first. 
I shall come up to-night for your fiaal answer, and I pray that your fa- 
ther’s heart may be turned towards us; bat else I leave the town to- 
morrow for good and all ; and it may be, you will be sorry never to see 
the bonnie white flag again.’ 

4 The old man said net a word all that time, and never let go nor ceased 
stroking his daughter’s hand ; but, when Richard was gone, he so worked 
upon her feelings with his piteous selfish talk, that she told him to have 
no further trouble for her sake. ‘I will never leave thee alone and blind, 
my father,’ she said, ‘although my own Richard loves me so well. 
And what a bitter struggle that must have been for her, we now know. 

“When her lover came up, then, for that last time, she gave him a 
steadfast answer, although it nigh broke her heart, and it stirred bis 
man’s pride within him so, that he strode away through the windy night 
without so much as a good-bye. 

“I well remember that same evening ; for he came into the Leck to bid 
adieu to his old friends, whom he was about to leave ; and my uncle, who 
then kept the inn, bat bad been a sailor in his youth, besought him not 
to think to put to sea in such tempestuous weather ; for the October gales 
had set in, and the waves swept right over the pier-head, and made the 
very harbour unsafe. What a fine brave young fellow I thought him, 
when he replied that he would sail the morrow morning, although there 
was no hand to be got to help him to work his ship. And he did sail as 
soon as the day dawned ; and, for all it was so early, the whole town was 
as near the beach as they durst go, tosee him and his little crew off ; and 
there was one, we may be sure, in the house on the hill, whose tearful 
sleepless eyes were fastened upon the bonnie boat more than all. She 
watched it for hours, as it now lay upon its side in the heaving bay, and 
now sank out of sight except for the white pennant (which he had nailed 
to the mast) that shone out against the black water, and now rose high, 
as if upon a mountain. She saw it grow dimmer and dimmer, in spite 
of the gale, and the points rounded one after the other, and nearly into 
the open sea; so far had the good ship got at last, though it scarcely 
seemed to move ; but while it was beating up opposite Hell’s Mouth, and 
near to Bardsey Island, she lost all sight of it for that time. She saw it 
again the same evening, alas! for the wind and the tide brought it back 
to harbour, keel uppermost. She was not more than twenty or so, poor 
girl ; but her hair turned from that hour as white as it looks now. She 
grew thia and pale but never let a word of complaint escape her, nor her 
father know how her heart had lost its hope, or her form its beauty ; only 
once, when he attempted to condole with her, and thank her for what she 
had done for him, and suffered for his sake, she stopped him with a word 
or two in such a tone as he never dared to draw forth from her again. 
She tended him hour by hour, while his feet were treading the downward 
way, for years, and the flowers upon bis grave are kept alive till now by 
her loving hands ; but her ‘heart is not buried, I think, with him at all, 
but somewhere under the deep sea with her drowned lover’s. 

“ The old man left her very wealthy (for these parts), which I dare ray 
he thought would make up to her for all the rest. Our town is quite 
another place in consequence ; and, ag I told you at first, the poor folk 
whose trade is on the great waters, she seems to-consider asif they were 
her own children ; them that are laden with the like trouble as herself 
especially, who have lost husband or kinsman at sea, and for whom her 
almshouses were built, she visits and cares for continually ; and on this 
day, above all—this day, thirty Rimes ago, upon which poor Richard Owen 
perished, she comes to them in the morning as sure as the sua itself, and 
keeps his memory green amongst them by good deeds. 

“ And,” observed, Mrs. Aprhys, in conclusion, as she wiped her eyes 
and rose from her seat, ‘ ’tis the best way of keeping a death-day that I 
know, sir.’ 

“Tt is, indeed, my dear madam,” I said, “ and I thank you very much 
for your affecting story. And do you think the dear old lady, poor Miss 
Ellen, is happy now ?” 

“ Not like she might have b2en with her lover, perhaps. I have no 
right to say that much, with so good a man as Aprbys yonder for my 
husband ; but happy she ought to be ; for I think God must love her, and 
I am sure her fellow-creatures do.” 

I put on my slippers, which had entirely dropped off during this feel- 
ing recital, and retired to my bed. I had all kinds of pleasant dreams 
and angelic visions; but none came up to the reality of that dear old 
lady in black, Miss Davies. 





HISTORICAL WORDS. 


There are recorded, in the history of mankind, many words with which 
everybody is acquainted, and in the genuineness of which everybody be- 
lieves. Sometimes the whole signification of a great event lies, so to say, 
hidden in them. They give vent to a common and public feeling, and 
therefore they are accepted by high and low, with no more distrust than 
the fact iteelf to which they refer. 

Antiquity has transmitted to succeeding ages many words, both simple 
and subiime, worthy of the deeds of the heroes of the time. In this case, 
iaquiry is of no avail, and we must accept all such sayings as truthful tra- 
ditions. All we are able to do ie, to examine whether the words attribut- 
ed to Alexander, Pericles, Cincinnatus, or Cwsar, are worthy of these 

at men ; and if we find they could have said so, why, they did say so, 
ut, happily or not for the time of the moderns, bistorical criticism is 
there less difficult ; and it is really curious to inquire whether the words 
which are attributed to high persons, especially to crowned heads, were 
truly uttered by them. 

No history abounds more than that of France in historical sayings—in 
mots, as the French say ; aud in no other country does a single word, 
when appropriate to the circumstances, produce so much sensation. Yet 

* so happens, that scarcely any of these famous mots are authentic ; and, 
Strange as it may seem, it is precisely those that are received without 
question that are the most false. 

Who has not read, in the appalling history of the execution of Louis 
XVIL., the beautiful sentence put in the mouth of the Abbé Edgeworth 
when the unfortunate monarch was. on the point of receiving the deadly 
blow of the guillotine ; “Sou of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven!” Have 
we not all, on bearing these pious and exalted words, been touched to 
the heart ; and did one of us even doubt the accuracy of the recerd ? 
The priest must have said so, is the common notion. Not only did all 
the important historians of the French Revolution, M. Thiers included, 
vouch for the accuracy of that scene, but, whether in the but or the pa- 
lace, in the home of the republican or of the royalist, everybody takes 
the words of the Abbé Edgeworth for a granted truth. And, nevertheless, 





haps ehe does whisper more things to the blind than she does to us ;—not 
but that Miss Ellen was always by, to guide his finger right from east to 





the worthy clergyman declared publicly in writing, more than thirty 
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on the scaffold of the Place de la Révolution. And yet, in spite of that 

mblic declaration, the touching farewell is still repeated again and again. 
Por Critics, it is no more an historical, but the rest of the nation take it 
as such, and thereby give expression merely to their own feeling. 

It would be an easy task to demonstrate that the greater number of 
the words put in the mouth of Napoleon Bonaparte are nothing but popu- 
lar fiction. But go tothe farm and the workshop; there, the cry of the 
sentry—*“ And if you are the Petit Caporal, you shall not pass” —and 
other familiar discourses between the mighty emperor and his affectionate 
soldiers, are more readily believed than the address at the foot of the 
Pyramids or the adieu of Fontainebleau. There exist thick volumes full 
of apocryphal Napoleon anecdotes : in this respect, he is inferior to none 
not even to Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

There is also a word commonly attributed to the celebrated General 
Kleber, who succeeded Bonaparte ia Egypt as commander-in-chief, and 
who is said, by nearly all the historians, to have flattered the future dic- 
tator by exclaiming : “ You are as great as the world.” The truth is, 
that the simple and heroic Kleber never uttered these words ; for he, like 
his republican colleagues, Desaix and Alexandre Dumas, foresaw and 
feared the ambitious desigas of the talented Corsican. General Alexan- 
dre Dumas at least—the father of the illustrious remance-writer—always 
denied the statement ; and it is certain that he, the gallant friend of Kle- 
ber, Desaix, Augereau, and Brung, lived and died uader the first empire 
greatly neglected. 

We come now to an anecdote of a more pleasing eharacter. Every 

of the two French restorations of 1814 and 1815 relates that the 
Duc 4’ Artois, afterwards King Charles X., in making his entrée into, Par 
ris, pronounced the words: “ Nothing is changed in France ; there is 
only one Frenchman more.” Happy words in the mouth of a prince re- 
turniog from exile, and happy the Bourbons if they had always kept these 
words in mind! But, here again, we must declare that this promising 
sentence wasnever uttered. The famous Talleyraad, of cunning memory, 
hed in the evening of that eventful day a rather select party assembled 
at his hétel, and asked the company, as a matter of course : “ What did 
the prince say?” The general answer was: “Nothing at all.” “ But,” 
exclaimed the sly diplomatist, “ he must have said something ;” and ad- 
dressing a well-known political writer, he continued : “‘ B——, you are a 
wit ; go into my closet and make a mot.’? B—— went, and came back 
three times ; his wit was at fault, and his ideas did not eatisfy the com- 
pany. At last he returned a fourth time, and pronounced with trium- 
phant emphasis the above mentioned patriotic words ; “ Nothing is chang- 
ed in France ; there is only one Frenchman more.” Ta!leyrand applaud- 
ed: the Duc d’Artois had found bis mot; and the next day the papers 
made it known to the world, and, as an old French author says, “In the 
manner history is written.” 
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THE STEPPE. 
(Continued from last week.) 
AGRICULTURE, 


We have seen that a considerable portion of the Steppe is cultivated, 
and, without any artificial means, it produces some of the finest wheat 
known. Arrest of one or two years suffices to restore to the ground its 
original fertility, and the numerous tracts of uncultivated land make it 
never necessary to overtax ita powers. Io other parts the cultivation of 
the Steppes differs from that of all other countries. Certain kiads of 
grain are sown for several years in succession, and then the ground is 
left fallow, and becomes covered with grass. The first year weeds 
spring up in abundance, aud then iu the second and third years the 
pasturage becomes excellent. When the soil seems sufficieatly reco- 
vered, it is again ploughed. This agricultural cycle occupies from ten 
to fifteen years, according to the fertility of the soil. M. Teetzman, 
steward of the estates of the Duke of Anhalt Kothen, near Bereslaf, 
reported to M. Tegoborski, that on his domain, in the teu years from 
1832 to 1841, rye and wheat produced on the average six times, barley 
seven times, and millet twenty-three times the amount sown. In this 
time there were some years when the rye gave sixteen times, wheat and 
barley fifteen times, and millet sixty-four times the amount sown; but 
there was also one year when the crops entirely failed, and others when 
they did not give more than the amount sown. This wasin a couatry 
which M. Tegoborski ranks among the * eternal Steppes.” " 

That part of the Steppes called the Tchernomoré, between the Kuban 
and the Don, with the exception of the districts in the immediate vicinity 
of the sea, is almost exclusively devoted to the rearing of horses, borned 
cattle, and sheep. From the Don westwards to the river Molosbna the 
land is mostly used for tillage. From the Moloshna again westwards to 
the Dnieper, the Steppes, principally inhabited by the Tartar Nogai 
tribes, are but little cultivated, and might afford pasturage to a far larger 
quantity of cattle and horses than now graze upon thent. 

The sheep of the Crimea are said not to be such fine-lookiog animals 
as in the Steppes of the Kuban. Ia their form they appear to be an 
intermediate liuk between the fat-tailed sheep and the Russian Steppe 
sheep of the present day. The tail is only covered with fat at the upper 
extremity, and narrows to the point, so that it has a pyramidal appear- 
ance. Most of the sheep are of a dirty yellow colour, but mavy are 
spotted with black, and some are even entirely black. The fat-tailed 
sheep, and the once-renowned Crimean sheep, which supply the Crimean 
fur, are, however, still to be met with, more especially in the neigbour- 
hood of the Tartar towns, 

The cattle are smaller in stature than those in the Kuban, and have 
generally the same light-brown colour. The camels of the Crimea are 
said to be of a good breed, and rare beauty. The colour of their skio 
is one uniform dull brown; they bave a beautiful mane, which hangs 
from below the neck to between the fore feet. The hair is crisp aod 
soft. 

The population of the Steppes is of a very mixed character, and is 
composed of Little Russians, Tartars, Cossacks, Kalmucks, Turkmaas, 
Greeks, Armenians, and German coloaists. Although living in the im- 
mediate vicinity of each other, they neither intermarry nor associate 
much with one another. They differ in religion and character, as also 
in features and manners, and they retain the distinctive stamp of their 
origin. 

he German colonies of the Moloshna, and others of less importance 
in the vicinity of Marioupol, have been often compared to oases in the 
desert. Their neat cottages, with well-built barns and outhouses, sur- 
rounded by trees and gardens, and by highly-cultivated fields, bear the 
signs of wealth and comfort, and of the care bestowed upon them by an 
industrious and intelligent population. They form a strikisg contrast 
to the d country in which they are situated. and to the miserable 
Russian villages, and the still more wretched Tartar aouls around them. 
Their situation is always well chosen, on some sloping ground, ou the 
border of one of the few rivalets that water the country. 


ZOOLOGY, 


The Steppes do not present the same variety in wild animals, especi- 
ally of the larger description, as tha great plains of Africa and America, 
or even those of Asia. We have here neither the lions and camel-giraffes 
of the one, or the baffaloes and deer of the other, nor even the jackal of 
the last. Wolves come down from the forests of the north, but they are, 
comparatively speaking scarce, and are never seen in packs as in Central 
and Northern Russia. Foxes are more common; and there is also a grey 
species of the dog tribe called biroke, that is very ferocious, aod daring 
enough to attack a man. It may be a prairie wolf or the isatis, but the 
latter, Canis corsac, lives in troops in the Tartarian Steppes. f 
The quadrupeds characteristic of the Steppes are the smaller rodentiz, 
or gnawing avimals, Some species of the rats and mice of the plains are 
numerous beyond description. Among the chief of them is the suroke, or 
marmot (.drctomys bobac?), which is seen in all parts of the Steppes, 
sitting erect near its burrow, whistling ou the slightest alarm very loud, 
and always keeping a sharp look-out all around. This animal makes 
such extensive subterranean chambers that the ground is perforated io 
all directions, and the land destroyed wherever the animal is found. The 
peasants give them the name of “ wastié.”” There is also a rarer species 
of marmot—that of Circassia (Arctomys Corcassi@, or Glis tscherkessi- 
cus )—found upon the Steppe of the Terek. ‘ 
The most numerous of all the animals of the steppes are the susliks, 
Mus citillus,—according to Danby Seymour, but more probably the Mus 
socialis ot Pallas, or Arvicola socialis of Desmarest. The little animals 
absolutely swarm in spots. They make & whistling noise like the su- 
roke, but are much smaller—not larger than a small weasel. They con- 
struct their habitations under ground with incredible quickness, excavat- 
ing, first of all, a small cylindrical hole or well, perpendicularly, to the 
depth of three feet ; thence, like a correct miuer, shooting out levels, al- 
though rather in an ascending direction, to prevent his being incomoded 
with water. At the extremity of bis little gallery the suslik forms a very 
apacious chamber, to which, as to a granary, he brings every moraing and 
evening all he can collect of tavourite. herbage, of corn, if it can be found, 
and roots and other food. ‘ Nothing,” says Danby Seymour, “ is more 
amusing than to observe the habits of this little animal. If any one ap- 





years ago, that the words were a mere iuvention : he never uttered them 


proaches, it is seen sitting at the eutrance of its little dwelling, erect 
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upon its hind feet, like the suroke, carefully watching all that is going on | met with ia which vegetable life does not appear to be entirely extinct | and one result of the constant tnterohat 


around it. Nothing annoys it so much as water ; and if some be poured 
into its hole, it comes out and is easily caught.” 
Then, again, we have the Alagtaga, or jerboa of the Steppe, called by 


during the dry season, This is the case, for example, in the plain of the | 
Nogais, in the continental part of the Tauric government. Surely all) 
that was necessary to be told here was, that in some part of the Steppes | 


the Kaimncks “ morinjalma’”—Dipus jaculus, Desm., Mus sagitta and | vegetation disappeared entirely during the dry season, as in the pampas 


jaculus of Pallas ; and the little jerboa, Dipus minutus, Desm. To these 
mart be added a peculiar hamster, Cricetus phaus of Desm., Mus pheus 
of Pallas, common in the Steppe of Astrakhan, as is also the 1,vicola 
Astrachanensis, which, like its conginer, the common social arvicaia, 
lives mainly on the onion and other bulbous roots of the Steppes. Nor 
must we omit to mention the molerat, or zemni, Georychus typhius of Les- 
son, dspalax typhlus, Desm., Mus typhlus of Pallas ; nor the sukerkan, 
Georychus talpinus, Leeson, Lemmus talipinus, Desm., Mus talpinus 
of Pallas and Gmelin. The latter animal only quits his burrow at night- 


Game abounds on the Steppes. The large and small bustard are 
seen in flocks in the districts to the north of the Crimea. The “ strep- 

t,” of a large size and lighter hue than the grouse—the only English 

ird to which it can be compared—partridges, quails, woodcocks, and 
snipe, are also to be met with in great numbers, and are said to be 
remarkable for their fine flavour, probably from the zest of harger being 
superadded. 
VEGETATION. 

It tas been supposed by some writers that the Steppes were in ancient 
times covered with wood, which has been destroyed by the nomade peo- 
ples who in all ages have inhabited them. The authority of Strabo is 
used, who mentions the country between Perekop and the Daieper under 
the name of Hy!wa, because of its dense forests, although there is now 
scarcely a shrub to be seen there ; and Haxthausen says he observed in 
the government of Saratof, which belongs to the region of the Steppes, 
that the rivers Irguiss, Jaroslaw, and Aktouba were still bordered by 
splendid forests of oaks, beech, poplars, and willows, although pines were 
never to be met with. j 

But Murchison expresses his utter disbelief in the former existence of 
forests that have been destroyed, aud he assigrs as the cause of this ab- 
sence of forest-trees in Southern Russia the general e¢onditions of the cli- 
mate and the want of dew, which latter is the cause said to be commonly 
assigned for the svarcity of tree or shrub vegetation by the inhabitants of 
the country itself. 

The philosophical physical geographers of Germany, pupils of the Hum- 
boldt school, and geologists aud botavists at the same time, argue that a 
Sieppé answers to a forest, only that the plants have a more woody 
growth in the laiter case, while in the former they are of an herbaceous 
character, They admit that it cannot be doubted that the bare, woodless 
condition of the south, during the long period since the creation of man, 
bas always been the same, and bas produced the peculiar features which 
now distinguish New Russia, the country of the Don Cossacks, Cis-Cauca- 
sus, and the Lower Volga. 

They define the true teppe to be a woodless tract, covered with tall 
herbaceous plants, to which definition there must be manifest exceptions : 
a forest, not of trees but of plants; a vast extent, not of arboresceut but 
of herbaceous vegetation, Decandolle divided plants into social and va- 
gabond. The Steppe presents us with the phenomenon of socialism in 
plants carried to an extreme. In the forest as in the Steppe, plants of 
considerable size may be seen which do not branch at the base, but above 
the first third of the stem. In the same manner emalier bushes frequently 
grow on the Steppe, like underwood in the forest, which surrouuds the 
trunks of the trees, though generally flourishing most at the borders of 
the district ; there are, besides, smaller plants of oue or two feet high, 
growing beneath the larger plants, which last are often six, eight, and 
even ten and twelve feet in height. 

Steppes are somewhat equivalent to the American savannahs. Bat in 
the latter the plants grow more densely, and have a greater equality in 
height; at least the difference is not so marked between the tall and 
short herbaceous plants. The North American prairies may also partly 
be included among these, and partly among genuine meadows, into which 
favannabs and steppes pass alike. Washington Irving’s prairies are true 
savanuabs. These, however, are quite distinct from steppes, as they ex- 
hibit a considerable number of smail groups of shrubs, and grasses take a 
more prominent position. Sbrubs are not absolutely wanting in the 
Steppes, though they do not form groups, but rather underwood, aud 
principally appear on the borders. In the genuine Steppe the grasses 
play a subordinate part, and none of the species of Poa, Festuca, and 
Bromus (meadow, tescue, and brome grasses) grow to any height. 

All the plants which grow in the prairies attain nearly the same height 
of one and a half to three feet ; very few rise above it. The grasses, pa- 
pilionaceous, compound (cemposite), and bell flowers, predominate. Ra- 
mification does not take place in these plants, or if it does, it is to a very 
slightdegree. The ground is so thickly covered with them that it is entirely 
concealed. If anything falls in a prairie, it rests on the lower root leaves, 
especially of the grasses. This is not the case in Steppes, even in those 
where vegetation grows most densely, for there even light objects imme- 
diately touch the ground, and where tbe plants grow less thickly the 
earth is quite visible to the eye. r 1 

Pastures have a close relationship, according to Koch, with prairies. 
In them the herbaceous plants grow still more densely, and are even 
lower. Most of them branch in innumerable ramifications from the root, 
but the branches are short, are frequently divided, and nearly all bear 
blossoms, so that neither Steppes nor prairies, can be compared with 
these last in splendour of colour. The Steppe and the prairie, besides, have 
a fixed time when they exhibit the largest number of flowers, generally 
late in spring. This, however, is not case with pastures, where there 
is a great alteratiou of season for the blossoming of their plants. Pas- 
tures are chiefly found in southern climates in the higher mountain 
regions, where in the Crimea, and throughout Turkey in Asia, they 
are known as Yaila ; they, however, also descend into the plain as in 
more temperate regions on the south-east of the Caucasian mountaio- 
range. 

The character of the vegetation, and the period and length of time 
during which it flourishes give a distinctive character to the so-called 
desert, to steppes, pampas, llanos savannahs, prairies, heaths, and pas- 
tures, but in some cases the distinction is very arbitrary, aud they pass 
coutinually one into another. This isso much the case, that, in the dis- 
tinction here established by Koch between pastures and prairies, in the 
otherwise admirable translation published by Routledge and Co., the 
pastures are called meadows, while in Joanna B. Horner’s translation, 
published by Murray, the prairies are called meadows. Hence, in the one, 
meadows are said to have a close relationship with prairies, while in the 
other it is pastures that are said to have a close relationship with mea 
dows. Tbe purposes of accuracy of description and definition, which we 
suppoee is all that is desirable to arrive at for philosophical generalisation 
upon such subjects, would we should think, be just as readily arrived at 
by a scientific detail of the peculiarities presented by pampas, savannabe, 
prairies, or steppes, according to their locality, as by eudeavouring to 
eliminate what isin one and not in the other. 

Piains like pampas, llanos, and some steppes, that are only tempo- 
rarily covered with vegetation, gave birth to a wilderness, which is the 
more desolate, as there is hardly a trace of vegetation upon it. The true 
desert does not furnish such a picture of desolation as do the Steppes 
during the dry season, There are indeed few deserts in Arabia or Meso- 
paca that do not present some scrubby vegetation, and even some 

owering plants (Mesembryanthemi and salsol@), at the hotiest season 
of the year. 

Bat in the south of Russia, or in the third woodless zone, according to 
Koch, pampas and salt deserts are found in addition to Steppes. It 
would have been more simple to have said that the Steppes lose their 
usual character, and assume that of pampas and salt deserts—the more 
especially as the word pampas does not belong to the region in question. 
The salt deserts on the Lower Kuman, on the Manytsch, Elton Lake, and 
elsewhere, are not so often denominated Steppes by the Russians as 
Solnije, a word which corresponds to our expression—salt desert. Koch 
carries the love of clalsification so far, that he insists that Gobel did not, 
as he says, travel in the Steppes of Southern Russia, but principally in 
the salt deserts—as if nothing was Steppe but what presented certain 
determinate characteristics of plants and of suecessive vegetation. Il 
this passion for a definite nomenclature in physical geography is carried 
to such an extreme, we might as well have that part of the Steppe which 
is covered with umbellifere and that part which is covered with compo- 
sife claimed as distinct, 

The Steppes of Southern Russia and of the Crimea are, in fact, the wood- 
less plains of those countries, just as much as the heaths of temperate 
climates, the deserts of Asia and Africa, and the prairies, sayvannabs, 
llanos, and pampas of the New World are of theire. Each presents cer- 
tain marked features and peculiarities, but these vary very much in loca- 
lities, yet are they not less in their own spheres prairies, deserts, pampas, 
or steppes. Koch himselfadmits that there are ia the latter varieties an 
getation not referable either to what he designates as ateppes, pampas, or 
salt deserts. Such are more particularly found on the frontiers of the re- 
spective districts. 

He gives as a remarkable instance, that in Southern Russia pampas are 





of South America ; in others it did not entirely disappear. 

The vegetation of the Steppes is characterised by a number of plants of 
the same family, growing closely together and in groups. In general, 
there are only between four and eight species, which succeed one another, 
and amongst which are many other plants that grow singly or isolated— 
not social, but vagabond species—and which cannot be regarded as form- 
ing the characteristics, or contributing to the true pbysioguomy of the 

teppe. 

The commonest plant in the western portion of the Nogai plain, where 
the vegetation laste only for three or four months, and which are hence 
considered as Pampas by Koch, is the hair grass, Stipa capillata, called 
Tyrse'by the Russians, This grass frequently covers by iteelf more than 
Stippa pennata, called by the Russians Schalkovoi trawa, “ Silk herb,” 
which often covers a fourth of the Steppe. Little as these grasses are 
esteemed as fodder for cattle and sheep, they nevertheless form their 

rincipal food in the Stepper. Both plants have a distinct resemblance 
n growth to some Orchidew, which are propogated by pseudo bulbs. 
Their buds only grow in one direction, and that seems to be determined 
by the wind. The withered stems and leaves do not drop off at once, but 
last for a time and form a kiud of turf an inch or two deep. This is 
the reason why they told so much of the Steppe to the exclusion ef 
other plants, the turf plots formed by the feather grasses stifling all other 
vegetation. 

Other grasses are met with, but not so widely propogated. Sheep’s 
fescue grass, nodding and crested brome grass are among the most 
common, whilst glaneous lime grass, rush-leaved wheat grass, prickly 
erypsis, hard dog’s tail grass, the bulbous and pilose spreading meadow 
grasees, and the soft, scaly, barren, and corn brome grasses, are only 
found in emall patches. Ofthe sedges or sword grasses (Caricite), we 
also fiad the parrow-leaved bracteated schreibers, skubrs, dowoy fruited 
and the hairy kinds. 

Among all these are an immense variety of flowering plants, amid 
which it would be difficult to enumerate the more conspicuous, but they 
include thyme, sage, garlic, pinks, mallows, wormwood, thistles, spurge, 
tulips, dandelions, saltwort, and thrift. 

The Steppes in the Crimea, the country of the Don Cossacks, and in 
the Cis-Caucasus, present at times an aspect of great beauty. The larger 
plants attain there a height of from six to ten or twelve feet, and that 
over considerable spaces of territory, so that it can be easily understood 
how, at the time of the first conquest of the country by the Russians, 
the active warlike tribes could conceal not only themselves but also their 
horees in those herbaceous forests. ; 

The Russians distinguish all the taller plants, which afford cattle little 
or no nourishment, but whose woody stems can be used as fuel in win- 
ter, by the name of Burjan, or Buriyan. Bat they also give the same 
name to the late weeds which overwhelm and often entirely supplant 
the cultivated plants in the gardens and fields. The chief of the Buri- 
yan, or late herbaceous plants of the Steppe, belong to the families of 





Composite, Dipeacese, Umbellifere, Malvaceae, and Labiate, but princi- 
pally to the three first. The ground thistles will serve to represent the 
first, the jag-leaved teasel and Tartar buttonwood, a kind of scabious, 
the second. One species of teasel—the clothiers’—is well known in this 
country as having been formerly used for raising the nap upon woollen 
cloths, by means of the crooked awns or chaff upon the heads, whence it 
is called by the French chardon a foulon, and by the Germans Karden- 
destel. This plant is the more particularly qualified to resist long 
droughts, by a quantity of limpid water which is usually accumulated at 
she axile of the leaves. The third family will be best known by the blue 
thistle-looking eryngo—renowned for its aphrodisiac properties, and the 
basis, in Shakspeare’s time, of the kissing comfits of Falstaff—the fen- 
nel, parsnip, hemlock, and other plants of the same description. The 
soldier bivouacking on the Sfeppe will indeed find himself surrounded by 
forms of plants familiar to his eye, only developed in gigantic propor- 
tions. The garden parsnip and common chervil become bere tal! and 
wide-spreading herbaceous plants, with almost tree-like stems. 

The smaller plants that grow on the same Steppes, and impart to 
many of them the character of a common meadow or pasture, are called 
by the Russians Trava, but they more particularly designate by that 
name such plants as constitute the chief food of cattle. The grasses play 
a subordinate part in the Steppes ; what there are belong in main part 
to the same genera, if not always to the same species, as in this 
country. 

Although the Steppes are, as we have seen, considered as woodless 
expanses, aud have ia parts probably never been clothed with wood, still 
trees and shrubs are by no means wholly secluded from them. The wild 
pear-tree is even frequently met with, and is regarded with peculiar 
veneration by the Cossacks. It is the type of unrequited love, and is re- 
peatedly men‘ioned in songs and ballads. It is also a very interesting 
tact that the common pine-tree, though in a very stunted, bushy shape, 
grows on the Steppe, principally on the Central Don. Three kinds of 
oak—the sessile-flowered, the long pedunculated, and the durmast—are 
also met with, but very rare. The birch and alder, the Tartarian mul- 
berry-tree. the common ephedra, white and black poplars, the aspen, and 
six species of willows, may also be mentioned as being in the same pre- 
dicament the ofispring of physical peculiarities in the Steppe—as greater 
retentive powers of moisture, the neighbourhood of rivers cr marshes— 
rather than the normal products of the plains. There are some thirty or 
more different kinds.of shrubs to be met with on the Steppe, many as 
the white hawthorn, brambles, roses, and alder, familiar to our country- 
men ; others are also well known as flowering-plants, as the cytisus, la- 
burnum, bird-cherry, dwarf-almond, and gilder-rose.—( The length of 
this article compels us to postpone its conclusion until next week.) 





THE MONKTONS OF WINCOT ABBEY. 
EDITED BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


PART I. 
Note by the Writer of the MSS. 

I have so often been asked to tel! this nes f and have so oftea complied with 
the request, that I am beginning to get tired of tracing the same series of events 
by word of mouth, over and overagain. Mentioning this the other day to some 
oid friends of mine, they recommended me to write down my narrative, and to 
offer the manuscript to the next inquisitive lady or gentleman who asked me 
for my story. This pproposal struck me at the time as being a very sensible 
one, and I now purpose attempting to reduce it to execution. After I have 
told my story as simply and clearly as I can, I will submit it to the supervision 
of a literary friend ; and I shall then, it is to be hoped, have done all that in- 
dulgent and intelligent readers can expect from me. 


CHAPTER I, 


The Monktons of Wincot Abbey bore a sad character for want of soci- 
ability in our county. They never went to other people’s houses, and ex- 
cepting my father, and a lady and a daughter living near them, never 
received anybody at home. Proud as they all certainly were, it was not 

ide but dread which kept them thus apart from their neighbours. The 

mily had euffered for generations past from the horrible affliction of he- 
reditary insanity, and the members of it, in my time, shrank from expos- 
ing their calamity to others, as they must have exposed it if they had 
mingled with the busy little world around them. There isa frightful 
story of a crime committed - two of the Monktons, near relatives, from 
which the first appearance the insanity was always supposed to date, 
but it is needless for me to shock any one by repeating it. It is enough 
to say that at intervals almost every form of madness appeared in the 
family, monomania being the most frequent manifestation of the afflic- 
tion among them. I have these particulars, and one or two yet to be 
related, from my father. 

At the period of my youth but three of the Monktons were left at the 
Abbey; Mr. aud Mrs. Monkton, and their only child, Alfred, heir to the 
property. The one other member of this, the elder, branch of the family 
who was then alive, was Mr. Monkton’s younger brother, Stephen. He 
was a0 unmarried man, possessing a fine estate in Scotland ; but he lived 
almost entirely on the Continent, and bore the reputation ot being a tho- 
rough profligate. The family at Wincot held almost as little communi- 
cation with bim as with their neighbours. 

I have already mentioned my father, and a lady and her daughter, as 
the ony mevileged people who were admitted into Wiscot Abbey. My 
father been an old school and college friend of Mr. Monkton, and ac- 
cident had brought them so much together in later life, that their conti- 
nuod intimacy at Wincot was quite intelligible. I am not as well able 
to account for the friendly terms on which Mrs, Elmslie we lady to whom 
Ihave alluded) lived with the Monktons, Her late ashen certainly 
was distantly related to Mrs. Monkton, and my father was her daughter's 
guardian. ¢ even these claims to friendship and regard never seemed 
to me strong enough to explain the intimacy between Mrs. Elmslie and 
the inbabitants of the Abbey. Intimate however they certainly were, 





id one of visits between the two fa- 
milies in due time declared itself: Mr. Monkton’s son and Mrs. Elmslie’s 
daughter became attached to each other. I had no opportunities of see- 
ing much of the young lady ; I only remember her at that time as a deli- 
cate, gentie, lovable girl, the very opposite in appearance, and apparently 
ia character also, to Alfred Monkton But perhaps that was one reason 
why they fell in love with each other. The attachment was soon disco- 
vered, and was far from being disapproved by the parents on either side. 
In all essential pointe. except that of wealth, the Elmslies were nearly 
the equals of the Monktons, and want of money in a bride was of no con- 
Sequence to the heir of Wincot. Alfred it was well known would succeed 
to thirty thousand a year on bis father’s death. 

Thus, though the parents on both sides thought the young people not 
old enough to be married at once, they saw no reason why Ada and Alfred 
should not be engaged to each other, with the understanding that they 
ehould be united when young Monkton came of age, in two years’ time. 
The person to be consulted in the matter after the parents was my father, 
in his capacity as Ada’s guardian. He knew that the family misery had 
shown itself many years ago in Mrs. Monkton, who was her husband’s 
cousin. The c//ness, as it was significantly called in the family, had been 

lliated by careful treatment, and was reported to have —— away. 
ut my father was not to be deceived. He knew where t hereditary 
taint still lurked ; he viewed with horror the bare possibility of its re-ap- 
pearing one day in the children of bis friend’s enly daughter, and he po- 
sitively refused bis consent to the marriage engagemant. The result was, 
that the doors of the Abbey and the doors of Mrs. Elmslie’s house were 
clesed to him, This suspension of friendly intercourse bad lasted but a 
very short time, when Mrs. Monkton died. " Her husband, who was fondly 
attached to her, caught a violent cold while attending her funeral. The 
cold was neglected, and settled on his lungs. In a few months’ time, he 
followed his wife to the grave, and Alfred was left master of the grand 
old Abbey, and the fair lands that spread all around it. 

At this time Mrs, Elmslie had the indelicacy to endeavour as econd time 

to procure my father’s consent to the marriage engagement. He refused 
it again, more positively tham before. More than a year passed away. 
The time was approaching fast when Alfred would be of age. I returned 
from college to spend the long vacation at home, and made some advances 
towards betttering — acquaintance with younz Monkton, They were 
evaied, certainly with perfect politeness, but still in such a way as to 
prevent me from offering my friendship to him again. Any mortification 
I might have felt from this petty repulse under ordinary circumstances, 
was entirely suspended by the occurrence of a real misfortune in our 
household. For some months past my father’s health had been failing, 
and jast at the time of which Iam now writing I had to mourn the irre- 
parable calamity of his death, 
This event, through some informality or error ia the late Mr. E!mslie’s 
will, left the future of Ada’s life’entirely at her mother’s disposal. The con- 
sequence was the immediate ratification of the marriage engagement to 
which my father had so steadily refused his consent. As soon as the fact 
was pub icly announced, some of Mrs Elmslie’s more intimate friends who 
were acquainted with the reports affecting the Monkton family, ventured 
to mingle with their formal congratulations one or two significant refer- 
ences to the late Mrs. Monkton, and some searching inquiries as to the dis- 
position of her son. Mrs. Elmslie always met these polite hints with one 
bold form of answer. She first admitted the existence of those reports 
about the Mouktons which her friends were unwilling to specify distinct- 
ly ; and then declared that they were infamous calumnies. The heredi- 
tary taint had died out of the family generatious baek. Alfred was the 
best, the kindest, the sanest of human beings ; he loved study and retire- 
ment ; Ada sympathised with his tastes, and had made ber choice unbi- 
assed ; ifany more hints were dropped about sacrificing her by her mar- 
riage, those hints would be viewed as so many insults to her mother, 
whose affection for her it was monstrous to call in question. This way of 
talking silenced people, but did not convince them. They began to sus 
pect, what was indeed the actual truth, that Mrs. Elmslie was a se}fish, 
worldly, grasping woman, who wanted to get her daughter well married, 
and cared nothing for consequences as long as she saw her mistress of the 
greatest establishment in{the whole county. 

It seemed however as if there was some fatality at work to prevent 
the attainment of Mrs. Elmslie’s great object in life. Hardly was one 
obstacle to the ill-omened marriage removed by my father’s death, be- 
fore another succeeded it, in the shape of anxieties and difficulties caused 
by the delicate state of Ada’s health. Doctors were consulted in all di- 
rections, and the result of their advice was that the marriage must be 
deferred, and that Miss Elmslie must leave Eogland for a certain time, to 
reside in a warmer climate; the south of France, if [ remember rightly. 
Thus it happened that just before Alfred came of age, Ada and her mo- 
ther departed for the Continent, and the union of the two young people 
was understood to be indefinitely postponed. 

Some curiosity was felt in the neighbourhood as to what Alfred Monk- 
ton would do under these circumstances. Would he follow his lady love? 
would he go yachting ? would he throw open the doors of the old Abbey 
at last, and endeavour to forget the absence of Ada and the postpone- 
ment of his marriage in a round of gaieties? He did none of these 
things. He simply remained at Wincot, living as suspiciously strange 
and solitary a life as his father had lived before him. Literally, there 
was now no companion for him at the Abby but the old priest—the 
Monktons, I should have mentioned before, were Roman Catholics—who 
had held the office of tutor to Alfred from his earliest years. He came 
of age, and there was not even so much as a private dinner party at Wio- 
cot to celebrate the event. Families in the neighbourhood determined 
to forget the offence which bis father’s reserve had given them, and in- 
vited him to their houses, The invitations were politely declined, Civil 
visitors called resolutely at the Abbey, and were as resolutely bowed 
away from the doors as soon as they had left their cards. Under this 
combination of sinister and aggravated circumstances, people iu all di- 
rections took to shaking their heads mysteriously whenever the name of 
Mr. Alfred Monkton was mentioned, hintiag at the family calamity, and 
wondering peevishly or sadly, as their tempers inclined them, what he 
could possibly do to occupy himself moath after month in the lonely old 
house. The right answer to this question was not easy to find. It was 
quite useless, for example, to apply to the priest for it. He was a very 
quiet, polite old gentleman ; his replies were always excessively ready 
and civil, and appeared at the time to convey an immense deal of infor- 

mation, but when they came to be reflected on it was universally ob- 
served that nothing tangible could ever be got out of them.- The house- 
keeper, a weird old woman, with a very abrupt and repelling manner, 
was too fierce and taciturn to be safely approached. The few in-door 
servants had all been jong enough in the family to have learnt to hold 
their tongues in public as a regular habit. It was only from the farm- 
eervants who supplied the table at the Abbey, that any information could 
be obtained ; and vague enough it was when they communicated it. Some 
of them bad observed the “ young master’ walking about the library 
with heaps of dusty papers in his hands, others had heard odd noises in 
the uninhabited parts of the Abbey, had looked up, and had seen him 
forcing “= the old windows, as if to let light and air into rooms sup- 
posed to have been shut close for years and years ; or had discovered him 
standing on the perilous summit of one of the crumbling turrets, never 
ascended before within their memories, and popularly considered to be 
inhabited by the ghosts of the monks who once possessed the build- 
ing. The result of these observations and discoveries, when they were 
communicated to others, was of course to impress every one with a firm 
belief that “ poor young Monkton was going the way that the rest of the 
family had gone before him ;” which opinion always ap ed to be im- 
mensely strengthened in the popular mind by a conviction—founded on 
jo = of evidence—that the priest was at the bottom of all the 
mischief. 

Thus far I have spoken from hearsay evidence mostly. What I have 
next to tell will be the result of my own personal experience. 

About five months after Alfred Monkton came of age I left college, 
and resolved to amuse and instruct myself a little by travelling abroad. 
At the time when I quitted England, young Monkton was still leading 
his secluded life at the Abbey, and was in the opinion of everybody sink- 
ing rapidly, if he had not already succumbed, under the hereditary curse 
of his family. As to the Elmslies, report said that Ada had benefitted 
by her sojourn abroad, and that mother and daughter were on their way 
back to England to resume their old relations with the heir of Wineot. 
Before they returned, I was away on my travels, and for nearly a 
wandered half over Europe, hardly ever planning whither I should shape 
my course beforehand. Chance, which thus led me everywhere, led me 
at last to Naples. There I met with an old school-friend, who was one 


of the attachés at the English embassy ; and there began the extraordi- 
nary events in connexion with Alfred Monkton which form the main in- 
terest of the story I am now relating. 


I was idling away the time one morning with my friend the attaché, 
in the garden of the Villa Reale, when we were passed by a young man, 
walking alone, who exchanged bows with my friend, I thought I recog- 
nised the dark eager eyes, the colourless cheeks, the strangely-vigilant, 
expression which I remembered in past times as c ic of 
Alfred Monkton’s face, and was about to question my friend on the sub- 
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ject, when he gave me urasked the information of which I was in 
searc 


“hat is Alfred Monkton,” said he ; “he comes from your part of Eng- 
fand. You ought to know him.” 

“1 do know a little of him,” I answered ; “be was engaged to Miss 
Bimslie when I was last in the neighbourhood of Wincot. Is he married 
to her yet?” 

“No, and he never ought to be. He has gone the way of the rest of 
the family ; or, in plainer words, he bas gone mad.” 

“Mad! but I ought not to be surprised at hearing that, afier the re- 

about him in England.” ; 

“I speak from no reports; 1 speak from what he has said and doue 
bere before me and before huadreds of other people. Surely you must 
have beard of it?” 

“Never. Ihave been out of the way of news from Naples or England 
for months past.” 

“Then T have @ very extraordinary story to tell you. You know, of 
course, that Alfred had an uncle, Stephen Monkton. Well, some time 

this uncle fought a duel in the Roman states with a Freochmaa, who 
thot him dead. the seconds and the Frenchman (who was uahart) took 
to flight in different directions as it is sepposed. We heard nothing here 
of the details of the duel till a month after it happened, when one of the 
French journals published an account of it, taken from papers left by 
Monkton’s second, who died at Paris of consumption. These papers sta- 
ted the manner in which the duel was fought, and how it terminated, 
bat nothing more. The surviving second and the Freachman have never 
been traced from that time to this. All that anybody knows therefore 
of the duel is that Stephep Monkton was shot; an event which nobody 
ean regret, for a greater scoundrel never existed. The exact place where 
he died and what was done with his body are still mysteries not to be 
penetrated.” 

“But what bas all this to do with Alfred?” : 

“ Wait a moment, and you will hear. Soon after the news of bis un- 
eles death reached England, what do you thick this same Alfred did? 

He actually put off his marriage with Miss Elmslie, which was thea about 
to be celebrated, to come out here in search of the burial-place of his 
wretched rascal of an uncle! And no power ov earth will now induce 
him to return to Eoglaud and to Miss Elmslie uatil he has found the 
body, and can take it back with him to be buried witb all the other 
dead Monktons, in the vault under Wincot Abbey Chapel. He has 
squandered his money, pestered the police, exposed himself to the ridi- 
eule of the men and the indignation of the women for the last three 
months, in trying to acbieve his insane purpose, and is now as far from 
it asever. He will not assign to anybody the smallest motive for his 
conduct. You can’t laugh him out of it, or reason him out of it. When 
we met him just now, | happened to know that he was on his way to 
the office of the police minister, to send out fresh agent to search and 
inquire a!! through the Roman states for the place where his uncle was 
shot. And mind, all this time he professes to be passionately in love 
with Miss Elmslie, and to be miserable at his separation from her. Just 
think of that! And then think of his self-imposed absence from her here, 
to hunt after the carcass of a wretch who was a disgrace to the family, 
and whom he never saw but ouce or twice in bis life. Of all the “ Mad 
Monktons,” as they used to call them in England, Alfred is the mad- 
dest. He is actually our roe excitement ina this dull opera season; 
though for my own part, when I think of the poor girl in Eogland, I am 
a great deal more ready to despise him than to laugh at him,” 

“You know the Elmslies then?” 

“Intimately. The other day my mother wrote to me from England, 
after having seen Ada. This escapade of Monkton’s has outraged all 
her friends. They have been entreating her to break off the match, 
which it seems she could do if she liked. Even her mother, sordid, and 
selfish as she is, has been obliged at last ia common decency, to side 
with the rest of the family ; but the good, faithful girl wont give Monk- 
ton up. She bumours his insanity, declares he gave her a good reason, 
in secret, for going away ; she says she could always make him happy when 
they were together in the old Abbey, and can make him still happier 
when they are married ; in short, she loves him dearly, and will there- 
fore believe in him to the last. Nothing shakes her; she has made up 
ber mind to throw away her life on bim, and she will do it.” 

“T hope not, Mad as his conduct looks to us, he may have some sen- 
sible reason for it that we cannot imagine. Does his mind seem at all 
disordered when he talks on epee 9 topics ?” 

“Nota bit. When you can get him to say anything, which is not 
often, he talks like a sensible, well-educated man. Keep silence about 
his precious errand here, and you would fancy him the gentlest and 
most temperate of human beings. But touch the subject of his — 
bond of an uncle, and the Monkton madaess comes out directly. The 
ether night a lady asked him, joking, of course, whether he had ever seen 
his uncle’s ghost. He scowled at her like a perfect fiend, and said 
that he and his uncle would answer her question together some day, if 
they came from hell to do it. We laughed at his words, but the lad 
fainted at his looks, and we had a scene of hysterics and bartshorn in 
consequence. Any other man would have been kicked out of the room 
for nearly frightening a pretty woman to death in that way; but ‘ Mad 
Monkton,’ as we have christened him, is a privileged lunatic in Nea- 
politan society, because he is English, good-lookiag, and worth thirty 
thousand a-year. He goes out everywhere, under the impression that 
he may meet with somebody who has been let into the secret of the 

where the mysterious duel was fought. If you are introduced to 
kim, he is sure to ask you whether you know anything about it ; but 
beware of following up the subject after you have answered him, unless 
you want to make eure that he is out of his senses. In that case only 
talk of his uncle, and the result will rather more than satisfy you.” 

A day or two after this conversation with my friend the atizché, I 
met Monkton at an evening party. The moment he heard my name 
mentioned, his face flushed up; he drew me away into a corner, and, 
referring to his cool reception of my advance o¥ ago towards making 
his acquaintance, asked my pardon for what he termed his inexcusable 
ingratitude, with an earnestness and an agitation which utterly astonished 
me. His next epee | was to question me, as my friend had said he 
would, about the place of the mysterious duel, An extraordinary change 
eame over bim while he interrogated me on this point. Instead of look- 
ing into my face, as they had looked hitherto, his eyes wandered away, and 
fixed themselves ory almost fiercely, either on the perfectly empty 
wall at our side, or on the vacant space between the wall and ourselves 
—it was impossible to say which. I had come to Naples from Spain by 
sea, and briefiy told him so, as the best ry of satisfying him that I 
eould not assist his inquiries. He pursued them no further ; and mind- 
ful of my friend’s warning, I took care to lead the conversation to gene- 
ral topics. He looked back at me directly, and as long as we stoodjin our 
eorner, his eyes never wandered away again to the empty wall or the 
vacant space at our side. 

Though more ready to listen than to speak, his conversation when he 
did talk bad no trace of anything the least like insanity about it. He 
had evidently read, not ‘iemcheg 4 only, but deeply as well, and could 
apply his reading with singular felicity to the illustration of almost any 
subject under discussion, neither obtruding his knowledge absurdly, nor 
concealing it affectedly. So again his manner was in itself a standing 
protest against sach a nickname as “Mad Monkton.” He was so shy, 
so quiet, so composed and gentle in all his actions, that at times I 
should have been inclined to call him effeminate. We had a long talk 
together on the first evening of our meeting; we often saw each other 
afterwards, and never lost a single epportunity of bettering our acquain- 
tance. I felt that he had taken a li ng to me, and in spite of what I 
had heard about his behaviour to Miss Elmslie, in spite of the suspicions 
which the history of his ary | and his own conduct had arrayed against 
him, I began to like “Mad Monkton” as much as he liked me. We 
took many a quiet ride together in the country, and sailed often along 
the shores of the Bay on either side. But for two eccentricities in his 
eonduct which I could not at all understand, I should soon have felt as 
much at my ease in his society as ifhe had been my own brother. 

The first of these eccentricities consisted in the re-appearance on seve- 
ral occasions of the odd expression in his eyes which I had first seen when 
he asked me whether I knew enyeeng rvet the duel. No matter what 
we were talking about, or where we happened to be, there were times 
when he would suddenly look away from my face, now on one side of 
me and now on the other, but always where there was nothing to see, 
and always with the same poorest A and fierceness in his eyes. This look- 

ed co like madness—or hypochondria, at the least—that I felt afraid to 
aek him about it, and always pretended not to observe him. The second 
peculiarity in his conduct was that he never referred, while in my com- 
my to the reports about his errand at Naples, and never ouce spoke of 


Elmslie, or of his life at Wincot Abbey. This not only astonished | th 


me, but amased those who had noticed oar intimacy, and who had made 
sure that I must be the depositary of all his seorets. But the time was 
near at hand when this mystery and some other mysteries of which I had 
20 at that period, were all to be revealed. 

I met him one night at a large ball, given by a Russian nobleman, 
whose name I not pronounce then and cannot remember now. I 


had wandered away from reception-room, ball-room, and card-room, to a 
small apartment at one extremity of the palace, which was half conser- 
vatory half boudoir, and which had been prettily illuminated for the oc- 
casion with Chinese lanthorns. Nobody was in the room when I got 
there. The view over the Mediterranean, bathed in the bright softness 
of Italian moonlight, was so lovely, that I remained for a long time 
at the window, looking out, and listening to the dance music which 
faintly reached me from the ball-room. y thoughts were far away 
with the relations I had left in England, when I was startled out of 
them by hearing my name softly pronounced. I looked round directly, 
and saw Monkton standing in the room. A livid paleness overspread 
his fece, and his eyes were tarned away from me with the same extra- 
ordinary expression in them to which I have already alluded, 

“Do you mind leaving the ball early to-night?” he asked, still not 
looking at me. 

‘** Not at all,” said I. “Can Ido anything for you? Are you ill?” 

“ No, at least nothing to speak of. Will you come to my rooms?” 

“ At once, if you like.” 

“No, not at once. J mast go home directly ; but don’t you come 
to me for halfan-hour yet. You have not been at my rooms before, I 
know ; but yon will easily find them out, they are close by. There is a 
card with my addzess. IL must speak to you to-night; my life depends 
on it. Pray come! for God’s als obtee when the half-hour is up!” 

I promised to be punctual, and he left me directly. Most people will 
be easily able to imagine the state of nervous impatience and vague 
expectation ia which I passed the allotted period of delay, after hearing 
such words as those Monkton had spoken to me. Before the half-hour 
had quite expired, I began to make my way out through the ball-room. 

At the head of the etairease my friend the attaché met me. “ What! 
going away already ?” said he. 

“ Yes; and on a very curious expedition. I am going to Monkton’s 
rooms, by his own invitation.” 

“ You don’t mean it! Upon my honoar, your’e a bold fellow to trust 
yourself with ‘Mad Monkton’ when the moon is at the fall.” 

A “ He is ill, poor fellow. Besides, I don’t think him half as mad as you 
0. 

“We wont dispute about that; bat mark my words, he has not 

asked you to go where no visitor has ever been admitted before, without 

@ special purpose. I predict that you will see or hear something to-night 

which you will remember for the rest of your life.” 

We parted. When I koocked at the courtyard gate of the house where 
Monkton lived, my friend’s last words on the palace staircase recurred to 
me ; and though I bad laughed at bim when he ke them, I began to 
suspect even then that his prediction would be fulfilled. 


CHAPTER Il. 

The porter who let me into the house where Monkton lived directed me 
to the floor on which his rooms were situated. On getting upstairs, I 
found his doo: on the landing ajar. He heard my footsteps, I suppose, 
for he called to me to come in before I could knock. I entered, and 
found him stting by the table, with some loose letters in his hand, which 
he was just tying together into a packet. I noticed, as he asked me to 
sit down, that his expression looked more composed, though the paleness 
bad not yet left his face. He thanked me for coming; repeated that he 
had something very important to say to me ; and then stopped short, ap- 

arently too much embarrassed to proceed. I tried to set him at his ease 
y assuring him that if my assistance or advice could be of any use, I 
was ready to place myself heartily and unreservedly at his service. As 
I said this, 1 saw his eyes beginning to wander away from my face—to 
wander slowly, inch by inch, as it were, until they stopped at a certain 
point, with the same fixed stare into vacancy which had so often startled 
me on former occasions. The whole expression of his face altered, as I 
had never yet seen it alter; he sat before me, looking like a manin a 
death-trauce. 

“ You are very kind,”’ he said, slowly and faintly, speaking, not to me, 

but in the direction in which his eyes were still fixed. “ I know you can 
help me ; but -———” 
He stopped ; his face whitened horribly, and the perspiration broke out 
all over it. He tried to continue; said a word or two; then stopped 
again. Seriously alarmed about bim, I rose from my chair, with the in- 
tention of getting him some water from a jug which I saw standing ona 
side table. He sprang up at the same moment. All the suspicion I had 
ever heard whispered against his sanity flashed over my mind in an in- 
stant ; and I involuntarily stepped back a pace or two. 

“ Stop,” he said, seating himself again ; “don’t mind me; and don’t 
leave your chair. I want—I wish, if you please, to make a little altera- 
mae eae we say anything more. Do you mind sitting in a strong 

t 

* Not in the least.” I had hitherto been seated in the shade of his 
reading-lamp, the only light in the room. 

As I answered him, he rose again ; and going into another apartment, 


y | returned with a large lamp in his hand ; then took two candles from the 


side table, and two others from the chimuey-piece ; placed them all, to 
my amazement, together, so as to stand exactly between us; and then 
tried to light them. His hand trembled so that he was obliged to give 
up the attempt, and allow me to come to his assistance. By his direction 
I took the shade off the reading-lamp, after I had lit the other lamp and 
the four candles. When we sat down again, with this concentration of 
light between us, his better and gentler manner began to return ; and 
while he now addreseed me, he spoke without the slightest hesitation. 

“ It is useless to ask whether you have heard the reports about me,”’ he 
said ; ‘I know that you have. My purpose to-night is to give you some 
reasonable explanation of the conduct which has_produced those reports. 
My secret has been hitherto confided to one person only ; Iam now about 
to trust it to your keeping, with a special object, which will appear as I 
goon. First, however, I must begin by telling you exactly what the 
great difficulty is which obliges me to be still absent from England. I 
want your advice and your help; and, to conceal nothing from you, I 
want also to test your forbearance and your friendly sympathy, before I 
can venture on thrusting my miserable secret into your keeping. Will 
you pardon this apparent distrust of your frank and open character— 
a ingratitude for your kindness towards me ever since we first 
met?’ 

I begged him not to speak of these things, but to go on. 

“You know,” he proceeded, “ that I am here torecover the body of my 
uncle Stephen, and to carry it back with me to our family burial-place 
in Eogland ; and you must also be aware that I have not yet succeeded 
in discovering his remains. Try to pass over for the present whatever 
may seem extraordinary and incomprebensible in such a purpose as mine 
is ; and read this newspaper article, where the ink-line is traced. It is 
the only evidence hitherto obtained on the subject of the fatal duel in 
which my uncle fell ; and I want to hear what course of proceeding the 
perusal of it may suggest to you as likely to be best on my purt.”’ 

He handed me an old French newspaper. The substance of what I 
read there is still so firmly impressed on my memory, that I am certain of 
being able to repeat correctly at this distance of time all the facts which 
it is necessary for me to communicate to the reader. The article began, 
l remember, with editorial remarks on the preat curiosity then felt in re- 
gard to the fatal duel between the Count St. Lo and Mr. Stephen Monk- 
ton, an English gentleman. The writer proceeded to dwell at great 
length on the extraordinary secresy in which the whole affair had been 
involved from first to last ; and to express a hope that the publication of 
a certaia manuscript placed at the end of his introductory observations, 
might lead to the production of fresh evidence from other and better in- 
formed quarters. The manuscript alluded to had been found among the 
papers of Monsier Foulon, Mr. Monkton’s second, who had died at Paris 
of a rapid decline, shortly after returning to his home in that city from 
the scene of the duel. The document was unfinished, having been left in- 
complete at the very place where the reader would most wish to find it 
continued. No reason could be discovered for this, and no second manu- 
script bearing on the all-important subject had been found, after the 
strictest search among the pa left by the deceased. 

The document itself then followed. It purported to be an agreement 
privately drawn up between Mr. Monkton’s second, Monsseur Fouton, and 
the Count St. Lo’s second, Monsieur Dalville ; and contained a statement 
of all the arrangements for conducting the duel. The paper was dated 
“ Naples, February 22ad;” and was divided into some seven or eight 
clauses. The first clause described the origin and nature of the quarrel 
—a very disgraceful affair on both sides, worth neither remembering nor 
Tepeating. The second clause siated that the challenged man having cho- 
sen the pistol as his weapon, and the challenger (an excellent sword 

man) having, on his side, thereupon insisted that the duel should be 
fought in such a manner as to make the first fire decisive in its resitlts, 

€ seeonds, seeing that fatal consequences must evenaiy follow the 
hostile meeting, determined, first of all, that the duel should be kept a 
profound secret from everybody, and that the place where it was to be 
fought should not be made known before hand, even to the principles 
themselves. It was added that this excess of precaution had been render- 





ed absolutely necessary, in consequence of a recent address from the Pope 
to the ruling powers in Italy, commenting on the scandelous frequency 


of the practise of duelling, and urgently desiring that the laws against 
duellists should be enforced for the future with the utmost rigour. The 
third clause detailed the manner In which it had been arranged that the 
duel should be fought. The pistols having been loaded by the seconds 
on the ground, the combatants were to be placed thirty paces apart, and 
were to toss up for the first fire. The man who won was to advance ten 
paces—markec out for bim before-hand—and was then to discharge his 
pistol, If he missed, or failed to disable his opponent, the latter was free 
to advance, if he chose, the whole remaining twenty paces before he fired 
in his turn. This arzangement ensured the decisive termination of the 
duel at the first diecharge of the pistols, and both principles and seconds 
pledged themselves on either side to abide by it. The fourth clause stated 
that the seconds had agreed that the duel should be fought out ef the 
—e states, but left themselves to be guided by circumstances as 
to the exact locality in whieh it should take place. The remaining 
clauses, so far as I remember them, were devoted to detailing the differ- 
ent precautions to be adopted for avoiding discovery. The duellists and 
their seconds were to leave Naples in separate parties; were to change 
carriages several times ; were to meet at a certain town, or, failing that, 
at a certain post-house on the high road from Naples to Rome; were te 
carry drawicg-books, colour-boxes, and camp-stools, as if they had been 
artisis out on a sketching tour; and were to proceed to the place of the 
duel on foot, employing no guides, for fear.of treachery. Such general 
arrangements as these, and others for faciliating the flight of the eurvi- 
vor after the affair was over, formed the conclusion of this extraordinary 
document, which was signed, in initials only, by both the seconds. 

Just below the initials appeared the beginning of a narrative, dated 
“ Paris,” and evidently intended to describe the duel itself with extreme 
minuteness. The handwriting was that of the deceased second, Mon 
sieur Foulon stated his belief that ciroumstances might transpire which 
would render an account by an eye-witness of the hostile meeting be- 
tween St. Lo and Mr. Monkton an important document. He proposed 
therefore, as one of the seconds, to testify that the duel had been fought 
in exact accordance with the terms of agreement ; and that both the 
Beene had behaved theinselves like men of gallantry and bonour (!). 

e announced that, in order not to compromise any one, he should place 
the paper containing his testimony in safe hands, with strict directions 
that it was on no account to be opened, except in case of emergency. 
After this preamble, Monsieur Foulon related that the duel had been 
fought two days after the drawing up of the agreement, in a locality to 
which accident had conducted the duelling party. The name of the place 
was not mentioned, nor even the neighbourhood in which it was situated 
The men having been placed pmge ay | to meres arrangement, the 
Count St. Lo had won the toss for the first fire, had advanced his ten 
paces, and had shot his opponent in the body. Mr. Monkton did not im- 
mediately fall, but staggered forward some six or seven paces, discharged 
his pisto eevee om at the Count, and dropped to the ground a dead 
man. Monsieur Foulon then stated that he tore a leaf from his pocket- 
book, wrote on it a brief description of the manner in which Mr. Monkton 
had died, and pinned the paper to his clothes, this proceeding having 
been rendered necessary by the peculiar nature of the plan organized on 
the spot for safely disposing of the dead body. What this plan was, or 
what was done with the corpse, did not appear, for at this important 
point the narrative abruptly broke off. A foot-note in the newspaper 
merely stated the manner in which the document had been obtained for 

ublication, and repeated the announcement contained in the editor’s 
ntroductory remarks, that no continuation had been found by the per- 
sons entrusted with the care of Monsieur Foulon’s papers. I have now 
given the whole substance of what I read, and have mentioned all that 
was then known of Mr. Stephen Monkton’s death. 

When I gave the newspaper back to Alfred, he was too much agitated 
to speak ; but he reminded me by a sign that he was anxiously waiting 
to hear what [had tosay. My position was a very trying and a very 
painfal one. I could hardly tell what consequences might not follow asy 
want of caution on my part, and could think at first of no safer plan than 
questioning him carefully before I committed myself either one way or 
the other. 

* Will you excuse me if I ask you a question or two before I give my 
advice ?” said I. 

He nodded impatiently. “ Yes, yes, any questions you like.” 

“ Were you at any time in the habit of seeing your uncle frequently t” 

“T never saw him more than twice in my life—on each occasion when 
I was a mere child.” 

“ Then you could have had no very strong personal regard for him?” 

“ Regard for him! I should have been ashamed to feel any regard for 
him. He disgraced us wherever he went.” 

“ May I ask if any family motive is involved in your anxiety to reeo- 
ver his remains?” 


mY ro motives may enter into it, among others; but why do you 
as 

“ Because, having heard that you employ the police to assist your 
search, I was anxious to know whether you had stimulated their aupe- 
riors to make them do their best in your eervice, by giving some strong 
personal reasons at head quarters for the very unusual project which has 
brought you here.” 

“I give no reasons ; I pay for the work I want done; and in return 
for my liberality I am treated with the most infamous indifference on all 
sides. A stranger in the country, «nd badly acquainted with the lan- 
guage, I can do nothing to help myself. The authorities, both at Rome 
and in this place, pretend to assist me, pretend to search and inquire as 
I would have them search and inquire, and do nothing more. I am in- 
sulted, laughed at almost to my face.” 

“Do you not think it possible—mind, I have no wish to excuse the 
misconduct of the authorities, and do not share in any such opinion my- 
self—but, do you not think it likely that the police may doubt whether 
you are in earnest ?” 

“ Not in earnest !’’ he cried, starting up and confronting me fiercely, 
with wild eyes and quickened breath. “Not inearnest! You think I’m 
not in earnest, too. I know you think it, though you tell me you don’t, 
Stop! before we say another word your own eyes shall convince you. 
Come here—only for a minute—only for one minute!” 

I followed him into his bed-room, which opened out of the sitting-room. 
At one side of his bed stood a large packing-case of plain wood, upwards 
of seven feet in length. ‘Open the lid, and look in,” he said, “ while 
I hold the candle so that you can see.” I obeyed his directions, and dis- 
covered to my astonishment that the packing-case contained a leaden 
coffin, magnificently emblazoned with the arms of the Monkton aly. 
and inscribed in old-fashioned letters with the name of “ Stephen Monk- 
ton,’ his age and the manner of his death being added underneath. 

**T keep his coffin ready for him,’’ whispered Alfred close at my ear. 
“ Does that look like earnest ?”’ It looked more like insanity, so like that 
I shrank from answering him. “ Yes! yes! I see you are convinced,” he 
continued quickly, ‘‘ we may go back into the next room, and may talk 
without restraint on either side now.” On returning to our places, I me- 
chanically moved my chair away from the table. My mind was by this 
time in such a state of confusion and uncertainty about what it would be 
best for me to say or do next, that I forgot for the moment the position 
he had assigned to me when we lit the candles. He reminded me of this 
mi gy “Dont move away.” he said very earnestly ; ‘‘ keep on sitting 
in the light; pray do! I'll soon tell you why I am co particular about 
that. But first give me your advice ; -help me in my great distress and 
suspense. Remember, you promised me you would!” 

I made an effort to collect my thoughts, and succeeded. It was useless 
to treat the affair otherwise than seriously in bis presence ; it would have 
been cruel not to have really advised him as I best could. ‘“ You know,” 
said I, “ that two days after the drawing up of the agreement at Naples 
the ducl was fought out of the Neapolitan states. This fact has of course 
led Pate to the conclusion that all inquiries about localities had better be 
confined to the Roman territory ?” 

“Gertainly : the search, such as it is, has been made there, and there 
only. If I can believe the police, they and their agente have inquired 
for the place where the duel was fought (offering @ large reward in my 
vame to the person who can discover it), all along the high-road from 
Naples to Rome. They have also circulated—at least, so they tell me— 
descriptions of the duellists and their seconds ; have left an agent to su- 
perintend investigations at the post-house, and another at the town men- 
tioned as meeting-points in the agreement; and have endeavoured by 
correspondence with foreiga authorities to trace the Count St. Lo and 
Monsieur Dalville to their place or places of refuge. All these efforts, 
supposing them to have been really made, have hitherto proved utterly 

tless. 

“ My impression is,” said I, after a momeat’s coasideration, “ that all 
inquiries made along the bigh-road, or anywhere near Rome, are likely 
to be made in vain. As to the discovery of your uacle’s remains, that 
is, I think, identical with the discovery of the place where he was shot; 
for those engaged in the duel would certainly not risk detention by car- 
rying a corpse any distance with them in their flight. The place then is 
all that we want to find out. Now, let us consider fora moment. The 





duelling-party changed carriages ; travelled separately, two and two; 
doubtless took roundabout roads ; stopped at the post-house and the town 
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asa blind; walked perhaps a considerable distance unguided. Depend 
upon it, such precautions as these (which we know they must have em- 
ployed) left them very little time out of the two daye—though they might 
start with sunrise, and not stop at nightfall—for straightforward travel- 
ling. My belief therefore is, that the duel was fought somewhere close to 
the Neapolitan frontier; amd if I bad been the police agent who ¢on- 
ducted the search I should only have pursued it parallel with the frontier, 
starting from west to east till I got up simuog the lonely places in the 
mountains. That is my idea: do you think it worth anything?” 

His face flushed all over in an instant, “I think it an inspiration!” 
he cried. “ Not aday is to be lost in carrying out your plan. The po- 


lice are not to be trusted with it. I must start myself, to-morrow morn- | 


ing; and you—” He stopped; his face grew eoadenly pale ; he sighed 
heavily ; bis eyes wandered once more into the fixed look at vacaucy ; 
and the rigid, deathly expression fastened again upon all his features. 
“ T must tell you my secret before I talk of to morrow,” be said, faintly. 
“If I hesitated any longer at confessing everything, I should be un- 
worthy of your past kindness, unworthy of the help which it is my last 
hope that you will gladly give me when you have heard all.” 
(To be continued.) 





HIAWATHA AND KALEWALA. 
To the Editor of the N.Y. Tribune. 


Sir,—In writing the article which appeared in the colamns of the Va- 
tional Intelligencer of November 26, my only object was to call the 
attention of the literary public to the similarity between the Song of 
Hiawatha and the Kalewala of the Finns, not to engage in a dispute ; 
but the strictures of a correspondent, W. D. C., seem to render some fur- 
ther proofs, in ores of my position, necessary. 

What, then, did [say? That Mr. Longfellow has transferred the en- 
tire form, spirit, and many of the most striking incidents of the old Fin- 
nish Epic to the North American Indians without.a syllable of acknow- 
ledgment,fand hence his poem is an imitation, not a creation. 

Let us consider these points. First, as to the form. The runes have 
the eame character in both poems ; the verses, adapted to alternate ebant- 
ing, are the same ; the peculiar metre, with its Oriental repetitions, is 
the same. No one can doubt it who has read the translated specimen of 
the Kalewala’s prelude. Even W. D.C. admits: “ Let any one take the 
paseages from the two poems, cited by T. C.P., and he will see the (only) 
similarity is in the form.” 

Now, every author, and especially every aspirant to the high honours 

a to creative genius, is bound to pigs himeelf in right relations to 
the public whom he addresses. If he be a poet and use common or well- 
known measures, no one blames him, because they have become common 

operty ; but if the entire form of bis epic be derived from a distant, 
oreign and obscure souree, of which the great mass of his readers are 
ignorant and likely to remain so, then are they justly entitled te a know- 
ledge of that fact at his hands, in order to render honour where honour 


is due. 

Thus stands the present case. For, if the Kalewala be known and 
read by not “afew” of your readers, if it grace the shelves of “ Mr. 
Ticknor’s superb” Spanish “library,” if its musical ideas float through 
the rapt brain of Emerson, and if it be familiar to even “a dozen men 
at Cambridge,” why should such a profound silence concerning the glori- 
ous old epic reign both in Eagland and America, and why should the re- 
viewers of Hiawatha, foes as well as friends, never make the slightest 
allusion to it, and yet talk so much about the Heioskringla, the Edda 
and the Frithiof’s Saga?—all of which have no bearing whatever upon 
the matter, since they are quite dissimilar in form and contents ; for 
the Kalewala is neither Scandinavian nor Teutonic in its spirit and origia, 
but purely Oriental. The simple facts, that some critics have fairly run 
wild in their senseless parodies and burleeques upon “the strange metre,”’ 
that others bave regarded it as “a dangerous experiment,” and that 
others again have claimed it as a new and ilJustrious trophy of the poet’s 
inventive skill, clearly prove that this is the first appearance of these 
* tripping trophies” in the English tongue at least on this side of the 
water. 

Next, as to the striking incidents. I have already given one “ under 
cover of the German,” not to hide the truth, as “ W. D. C.”’ rather ungent- 
ly insinuates, but in order to show that I have preserved the same meter. 
Instead of the “ hasty transiation’’ read the following, which is certainly 
more faithful : 

DEPARTURE OF WAINOMOINEN. 
Forth the aged Waindéméinen 
Moved amid the sails’ load rustle, 
On the boat well bound with copper, 
On the metal-girded vessel, 
To the higher streak of mainland, 
To the lower verge of heaven ; 


Lingered with his boat there hanging 
With his vessel standing yonder ; 
Yet he left the harp behind him, 
Fairest song he left in Suomi, 

To the joy ofall the people, 
Fairest song to Suomi’s children. 


DEPARTURE OF HIAWATHA. 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched bis birch canoe for sailing ; 

* * * * 


Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 


And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch-canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendour, 

Till it sank into the vapours 
Like the new moon, slowly, slowly, 
Sioking in the purple distance. 


If this beautiful conception be indeed Indian, and not Finnish, why do 
we find no trace of it in the Notes to Hiawatha? The sagacity of a re- 
viewer in the last number of Putnam’s Magazine has it seems to us, di- 
vined the trath. ‘He says: ‘“‘ Whether the Indian brain be really respon- 
sible for them all (the legends) we bave our doubts. The legends of 
‘** Wenonan” and “ Hiawatba’s sailing :”’ seem too finely and fancifully 
touched to be of Indian origin. We think we see tracts of the ‘ supreme 
st taind’’’ (Mr. Longfellow’s?] “in such personifications as 

ese : 

‘* Give me of your bark, O Birch Tree! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch Tree ! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Chemaun for sailing.” 
. * * * * 
And the tree with all its branehes 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying with a sigh of patience : 
* Take my cloak, O Hiawatha!”’ 
* * * * * 
“« Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me!” 
Through the summit of the cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 
Went a murmur of resistance ; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
“ Take my boughs, O Hiawatha!” 
Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 
“ Give me of your roots, O Tamaraek ! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch Tree ! 
And the larch, with all its fibers, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said with one long sigh of sorrow, 
“ Take them all, O Hiawatha!” 
* s * * * * 
“ Give me of your balm, © Fir-Tree ! 

Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 

That the water may not enter 

That the river may not wet me!” 

And the fir-tree, tall and somber 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness 
Rattled “ee a shore with pebbles : 
Answered wailing, answered weepi 

“Take my balm, O Hiawatha!” ? ™® 





“ Fancies like these we caunot think came from our brethren who paint 
their faces in blue and bistre.”’ 

Compare with this picture the building of the boat from the XVLh 
Rane of the Kalewala, keeping in mind that it labours under the disad- 
vantage ef being atranslation from a translation : 


Waiinémiinen, old and trathfal, 
He, the everlasting wizard, 
At his boat began to labour, 
Toiling o’er the unbuilt vessel, 
On the mist-enshrouded headland, 
On the forest-covered island ; 
Wood was needed by the builder, 
Boards to form the boat were needed. 
Who shall hunt the timber for him? 
Who shall get the solid oak wood 
For the boat of Waindmdinen, 
For the framework of his vessel? 
Pellerwoinen, idle Sampas, 
He must hunt the trees for timber, 
He must get the solid oak wood, 
For the boat of Wainéméinen, 
For the framework of his vessel. 
Off upon the road he travels, 
Travels eastward to a mountain, 
To asecond, to a third one, 
With a goid-ax on his shoulder, 
In the ax a helve of copper, 
Till he meets a trembling aspen, 
Three times higher than a maa is. 
He would strike the trembling aspen, 
Fell it with his golden hatchet, 
When the aspen spake in this wise 
Of herself, in haste ys: 
“ What wouldst thou , O Man, have from me? 
What desirest me to grant you?” 
Then did Sampsa Pellerwoinen 
Answer the inquiry, saying, 
“ This I wisn to have, O Aspen! 
This I seek and this I ask for: 
Bat a boat for Wainéméinen, 
Timber for the singer’s vessel.” 
Wondrons strange the words the aspen 
Uttered with her hundred branches: 
“ It will siuk, the boat will founder 
If pn frame it of my substance. 
All my trunk is perforated ; 
Thrice within the present Sammer 
In my heart the worm has eaten 
At my root the worm has tarried.” 
Then did Sampsa Pellerwoinen 
Further on his journey travel, 
‘Turning now his wand'ring footsteps 
To the region lying northward. 
There he chanced to meet a fir-tree 
Bix times higher than a man is. 
With his golden ax he smote it, 
Strack upen it with his hatchet, 
As he put the question, saying, 
** Art thou surely fit, O, Fir-Tree! 
For the boat of Waindémdinen, 
For the vessel of the singer?” 
Hasty answer gave the Fir-Tree, 
And her voice it rustled loudly, 
“ Of my body canst thou never 
Build a boat, a six ribbed vessel, 
Iam but a faulty fir-tree ; 
Thrice within the present Summer, 
In my top here batched a raven, 
On my boughs a crow* has brooded.”’ 


Going northward he met am oak tree, to which he put the same 
question. 
Pradently the Oak-Tree answered, 
Gave these very words ia answer ; 

““ T have wood enough to » 2 you, 
Without fault and free of worm-holes, 
For the framework of a vessel. 

Thrice within the present Summer, 
Through me rays of sunlight shimmered, 
In my lofty crown the moon shone, 
In my branches called the cuckoo, 
In my top the smali birds rested.” 
Then did Sampsa Pellerwoinen 
From his shoulder take the hatchet, 
To the tree he laid the hatchet, 
Equal strokes he dealt the oak-tree ; 
Soon the forest-giant tottered, 
Down the stately oak-tree thundered. 
First he hewed the topmost branches ; 
Then he clove the trunk, and fashioned 
Boards, ’t were hard to tell the number, 
For the vessel of the singer, 
For the boat of Wainémiinen. 


Other parts of the Kalewala bear just as strong a resemblance to pas- 
sages in the Song of Hiawatha. Are they of indepenions origin? The 
form and meter are certainly not Indian, put the proper and natural gar- 
ment of the Finnish Epic. They were evidently transferred, and with 
them, we believe, some of the legends. And although ample acknowledg- 
ment has been made to Mr. Schoolcraft for his materiel, not a word is 
said of Kalewala or the Finns. Why this silence? We regret, as sin- 
cerely as any one can, that Mr. Longfellow, whose wonderfal poem we 
a appreciate and admire, sbould have suffered the world, when a word 
would have prevented it, to attribute to his creative genius that which 
he bas only imitated. T. C. 
Pennsylvania, Dec. 5, 1855. 


To the above remarkable letter, we add a portion of one addressed by 
William Howitt to the Editor of the Atheneum, and published in that 
paper on the 17th ult. We can but emile at the delicacy with which Mr. 
Howitt sets down as matter of compliment, what T. C. P. more justly 
makes matter of reproach. Bu: then Longfellow is par excellence the 
favoured poet of English readers. His popularity for the moment in 


Great Britain far exceeds that of any of our own poets. Thus gingerly 
writes his admirer : 


Allow me to add to the pleasure which your interesting article on Long- 
fellow’s new poem will undoubtedly have given to the public, the infor- 
mation that the measure which he has adopted, and which you so justly 

raise, is the old national metre of Finland. Almost the whole of the 

inlandic poetry ie written ia it. It isthe metre of the “ Kalevala,” the 
oo national epic, and of the * Kanteletar,” the eollection of the 

inlandic ballads and popular lyrics. It has been with true national 
feeling largely used by the truly great poet Runeberg, though he lives in 
Sweden and writes in the Swedish language. In Howitt’s “ History of 
the Literature and Romance of Northern Europe,” in the second volume, 
will be found some account of the Finland poetry, which is as peculiar as 
it is unknown in this country, and an extract from the “ Kalevala,” may 
be here transcribed as showing how admirably Longfellow has seized its 
rbythm and its spirit. Wainamoinen, the Finlandic Apollo, sings of 
Kalevala, the great ancestor of all Finnish warriors. 


And there lives not such a hero, 
Not a man so firm of purpose. 
Not a man, much less a woman, 
 f his tears who is unmoved. 
eep the young, and weep the aged ; 
Weep the middle-aged not less so ; 
Weep the men who are unmarried ; 
Weep the married men as fully ; 
Weep the bachelors and maidens ; 
Weeps the girl half child, half woman, 
When is heard that moving sound. 
So his tears drop in the waters, 
Tears of ancient Waindmiinen ; 
To the blue sea they flow onward, 
Onward from the wild strand flowing ; 
Deep beneath the crystal waters 
Spreading o'er the sandy bottom 
ere they wonderously are changed : 
Changed into precious jewels, 
To adorn fair, queenly bosoms, 
And to gladden loftiest men. 


Prof. Longfellow is profoundly read in the literature of the North ; and 
the present poem, in which he has made this beautiful metre bis owa, is 
another proof of how mach is lost to our poets by their neglect of that 
splendid literature of our Scandinavian kindred, whose ancestors were also 
our own, and whose ancieut ballads, in no respect infericr, in many re- 
specis muc4 superior, to ours, are in very many instances, based on pre- 
cisely the same facts and traditions, showing a common and most ancient 
origin. 





* Birds of evil omen. 





— — 
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The American poet bas in no circumstance displayed a more intuitive 
poetic feeling than ia the adoption of this Finlandic vehicle for his beau- 
tiful tradition of the Red Man. The Finlandic poetry is pre-eminently 
tender and melancholy. The spirit of the frozen north, of the lonely 
lake, and the dark pine forest, is in entire accord with the wild winters, 
the vast woods, and the sorrowful history of the land of the Red Man. 
He bas most admirably succeeded in the use of those repetitions of opr 
thets, phrases, and lines which abound in the Finlandic poetry. In 
beautiful description of Winter and Spring, he would almost seem to have 
had in bis mind a poem by O!li Kymalainen, a living poet, “ A Hymn of 
Thanksgiving for a Good Harvest.” 


ed 


THE POPE AND THE EMPEROR. 


Those who have found hitherto but “little to blame” in the conduct 
of the young Emperor of Austria, naturally express surprise no less than 
disgust at the terms of the Concordat he has just concluded. To us, on 
the other hand, who bave seen ia his policy from the commencement of 
his ill-omened reign eo mach that deserved the most severe reprehension, 
the last act of the drama is but a natural and not unforeseen conclu- 
sion. 

The intrigue which brought about the deposition of the Emperor Fer- 
dinand I., on his refusal to break the oath he had taken as constitutional 
King of Hungary, was, as is well known, directed by the Archduchess 
Sophia, the mother of the present Emperor. She belongs to the House of 
Bavaria, the most bigoted among the reigning families of Germany ; and 
such influence as the Jesuits still possess in Austria (reported to be not 
inconsiderable) was, we believe, exerted to secure the irregular 
of her son, during the lifetime of her husband. Was it not to be expect- 
ed, then, that one day she would be called upon tc repay the obligation 
thus contracted ? 

Not that mere metives of gratitude are to be understood asin any 
degree likely to sway the councils of Austria. But neither is the rule 
of his Imperial and Apostolic Majesty exempt from the law which dooms 
governments to destruction that have no hold on the respect or on the 
affections of their subjects. As a much more sagacious Emperor has 
lately declared, every government ultimately rests on opinion. Even 
the Czar of all the Russias could not maintain himself on his throne, if 
he were not an object of veneration and regard at least to his thirty mil- 
lions of Muscovite subjects. But where shall Francis Joseph find this 
necessary, this indispensable basis ef authority ? In the Grand Duchy of 
Austria and the German Tyrol? Austrian power is an inverted pyra- 


mid if it pe ae on so smali an area. In Bohemia? The reserved Sla- 
vonic population of that country looks with no goodwill on anything 
German 


In Hungary, which saved Austria from dismemberment in the days of 
Maria Theresa? The magnates of that country (balf-Austrianised as they 
once were) stand with averted eyes in presence of the ruler whose hand 
is red with the blood of a Batthyanyi. The peasants sigh for the return 
of Kossuth, to whom they owe their delivery from the detested Robet. 
The Hungarian — once no less loyal than brave, wait with ill- 
suppressed impatience for the hour when they can avenge those generals 
who led them so often te victory, and who perished miserably by com- 
mand of Francis Joseph on the gallows of Arad. The Hungarian Pro- 
testant sees in perspective a renewal of those religious persecutions, 
which obliged his ancestors so often to implore the protection of the Ot- 
toman against the Catholic fervour of Francis Joseph’s ancestors, Even 
with the Croatians the policy of dividing for the sake of oppressing, 
which was practised in 1848, bas become a stale trick, and cannot be tried 
again. To whom, then, shall the Emperor appeal for support? To the 
Poles? Their hopes are fixed on France, on Sweden, aud on England. 
To the Lombards? The proposition could oaly be made in irony. But 
at the elbow of the bewildered monarch there stand other and ever-watch- 
ful Italians who promise assistance, not merely from earth but from Hea- 
ven, at the price of subseribing a roll of parchment. 

What wonder that this Concordat was concluded, then, even at the 
expense of surrendering the entire control of the Austrian Church into 
the hands of the Pope! The Emperor was not in a state to make condi- 
tions. It may be a straw which he catches at, but it is the only assist- 
ance within his grasp. When Metternich said “ apres moi le deluge,” 
he used the language not of selfishness, as many have supposed, but of 
foresight. He saw that none of those who were likely to succeed him 
knew in what consisted the vitality of Austria ; and that by seeking to 
Germanise and centralise (the course pursued at Vienna siace his time 
no less by liberials than by absolutists), they would accomplish the ruin 
of the empire. The Concordat is a necessary corollary and sequence to 
this policy ; and accordiagly we do not hear that Dr. Bach or Count 
pe remoustrated agaiust it, any more than Cardinal Priace Schwart- 
senberg. 

The Emperor ean now boast that he has at last enlisted some active 
and zealous partisans. The Dominicans and Jesuits will strain every 
nerve to save a monarch who promises them that free scope for religious 
action which they are denied in every other State of Earope. It is another 
step towards the precipice, but in the meantime there is something be- 
sides the sword to lean upon.— London Examiner, JVov, 24. 


On the anniversary of that Gunpowder Plot which we are almost in- 
clined to forget, the Austrian empire was the subject of a Papist plot 
infivitely more sweeping and more successful; only the Sovereign of 
Austria, instead of being the intended victim, is an accomplice with the 
modern Guy Fawkes, Count Leo Thun. We have had some foretaste of 
the Concordat which was concluded in August last, and promulgated by 
an Imperial patent ; but it required the very text to enable us to under- 
stand the truly monstrous character of the compact. The importance of 
this treaty between Vienna and Rome can scarcely be comprehended at 
the first perusal. It is of a character that would have been sup) 
practicaliy impossible in the middle of the nineteenth century ; and, no 
doubt, we shall only be able to appreciate the momentous consequences 
that must necessarily follow from such a prostitution of the Imperial pow- 
er to a Popish intrigue after some time shall have elapsed. * * It 
comes law throughout the Austrian empire from the day of its ener ; 
it is law at this moment ; and the Lutheran as well as the Catholic pro- 
vinces are now subjected to the control of the priests in many matters of 
civil rights, family relations, education, and the ordinary business of life. 
The primary political purpose of the treaty is obvious : it cousti.utes the 
Emperor of Austria Grand Master of the Roman-Catholic and Reactionary 
party on the Continent ; but the statesmen at Vienua who have agreed 
to euch a wholesale subjection of the Imperial authority to the will of the 
declining Papacy must have collateral objects, which will no doubt deve- 
lop themselves with the progress of years. Whatever these purposes may 
be, one disclosure is already made to us—that, able as the Austrian states- 
men are, they are not identified with what in Eagland we are pleased to 
call “ the spirit of the age,” but they ere men of many faces, whose poli- 
cy goes back to aa age before Mettern ich.— Spectator, Wov 24 





LIEUT. GENESTE’S TREATMENT AT HANGO. 


“Under the circumstances in which we were attacked and 
from the nature of the ground, it was impossible to estimate with any de- 
gree of accuracy the number of Russian soldiers engaged, but I should 
consider at the lowest estimation there were from 150 to 200, besides the 
Coseacks who appeared after the firing was over. It was also difficult to 
judge of the exact time that the firing continued, but I should say that 
from first to last it could not have been less than from seven to eight 
minutes, which, although the aim of the Russian soldiers was very bad, 
fully accounts for the extraordinary manner in which the boat was rid- 
dled, as was afterwards proved when the boat was recovered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s sbip Cossack, the four dead bodies found in her were each pierced 
with not less than five balls ; and one poor fellow, who bad been bit in 
two places in the leg and had tied his handkerchief round it (evident) 
when lying wounded in the bottom of the boat,) was afterwards stra 
by three balls in the body, aud so killed. 

“ As | was being dragged by the soldiers towards the houses, I en- 
countered an elderly officer in the uniform of the Russian navy, whom 
I now saw for the first time, and who, I have since heard, was the lieu- 
tenant of the telegraph station. I immediately addressed him in French 
and English ; he returned me no answer, but shook his fist, in which he 
carried a cane, in my face in the most insulting manner, although I was 
held by eight or ten soldiers. 

“ Addressing the men who beld me, he made them run me up towards 
the houses, he himself running beside us, while one of the Cossacks, who 
had now appeared on the scene, urged me forward by repeated blows of 
bis lance on the back as he followed on his horse. On our arrival at the 
houses we found two small Russian carts ready at the deor of the larg- 
est ; the officer in the naval uniform gave directions for us to be bound, 
which was immediately done, by tying our arms behind our backs with a 
piece of emall rope, the officer himself superiatending and assisting with 
his own hands to draw the cords tighter. 

“Mr. Sullivan and myself were then thrown on our backs in one of 
the carts, being also tied to the cart itself, and driven off at a rapid pace 
towards Eckness, with a Cossack escort. The men, after being bound in 
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the same manner, and then tied together two and two, were harried off 
on foot in the same direction, urged forward by blows of the Cossack 
lances behind, the slightly wounded and a few that were unburt being 
compelled to support and drag their more severely wounded comrades 
with them. During the time that we were being bound the military offi- 
cer was also present, but the older officer, in the naval uniform, evidently 
directed all *2e proceedings. 

“ The soldiers who perpetrated this most barbarous outrage were not 
irregular troops or militia, bat belonged to one of the best Russian regi- 
ments, the Grenadiers of Frederick William of Prussia, as | are called, 
the King of Prussia being their colonel. These troops only come 
down from Eckness to Hango the same morning, and had only been a 
few hours at Hango when the affair occurred. After our men bad pro- 
ceeded some way on the road to Ecknese, the Russians perceiving that it 
was quite impossible for the wounded men to march so far in their suf- 
fering state (the distance being from 20 to 25 Eaglish miles), procured 
carts, in which they were tied, and conveyed after Mr. Sullivan and my- 
self to that place. * ° * Lt. Geneste’s official letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty. 


PUSEYITES AND CATHOLICS. 


Two subjects of a religious cast have been engaging public attention 
during + pee One refers to the judgement delivered by Dr. Lush- 
in the the Consistory Court, g the conduct of the Hon. 
Rev. R. Liddell, incumbent of St. abas’s Church, London; and 
the other to a lecture delivered last Sunday evening, in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Chapel, Moorfields, London, by Cardinal Wiseman, on the Con- 
cordat recently concluded between the Emperor of Austria and the Pope. 
With to the first, Dr. Lushington decides against the Puseyite Pas 
pensities of Mr. Liddell, pronounces his church furniture and decorations 
as being contrary to the law and the practice of the Church of England, 
and decrees the removal, within a fortnight, of the stone communion ta- 
ble, the credence tables, lighted candles upon the altar, and crosses,—“ a 
heavy blow and great discouragement” to a divine who has peremptorily 
insisted upon these things in defiance of the earnest entreaties of his 
ioners, and whose obstinacy in this respect has led to much ill-feel- 
amongst the con tion. . 
he Cardinal is a ae independent agent, and while defending the 
Concordat with the Austrian Emperor, contends that it is altogether mis- 
understood and misrepresented in this country. ‘The Emperor of a 
mighty nation,” says the Cardinal, “ which has been known above all 
things for the s!owness of its resolves and the multitudes of its counsel- 
lors, has been discussing this treaty with the representatives of the Church 
of Rome, clause by clause, for two years; and after the gravest delibera- 
“tion on both sides, the whole treaty has been adopted. The document 
was drawn up in the peculiar phraseology of Roman Catholic ecclesiasti- 
cal diplomacy, and the words have a different meaning from that which 
they bear when used in relation to ordinary matters.” If the text of this 
document is misunderstood and assailed, the fault, it is clear, rests with 
the framers, who adhere to an obsolete form of expression, instead of 
using words in their ordinary sense. The leading journal pounces upon 
the inal with extraordinary vigour, and is intent upon analysing the 
series of lectures which he proposes to give in connection with the Concor- 
dat.— European Times, Dec. 8. 








Tse Taree Fires.—A French powder-magazine near Inkermann has 
been exploded, with such effect «5 to destroy 30,000 kilogrammes of pow- 
der and 600,000 catridges ; whil» shells filled with combustible matter, 
launched into a neigbbouring Eaglish park of artillery, raised a vio- 
lent conflagration, with a loss in killed and wounded of not less than 
250, officers and men. This happened, apparently, on the 16th of 
Nonember. 

On the evening of the 18th, the sky over the Champs Elysées was red- 
dened by a great conflagration which had broken out in the Manuten- 
tion at Chaillot, a latge Government grain and flour store for the sup- 
Py of the army of Paris. The immense machinery which was brought 

beart npon the conflagration could not quench it before the de- 
struction of the huilding, and of immense stores; a loss which is 
~ot - fa to the destruction of Russian stores on the shores of the Sea 
) it) i 

On the night of the 18th, a fire broke out in Stirling Castle, which not 
only destroyed the Governor’s house, but threatened the whole castle and 
particularly the powder-magazine. 

Here are coincidences to delight Pepys !—three conflagrations within 
forty-eight honrs, destroying the stores and threatening the lives of the 
Allied armies in the Crimea, in Paris, and in Scotland! The Russians 
will of course see in such triple violation “the hand uf Providence.” 
Russophobes will detect “ the hand of Russian agency.”’” The cause may 
always be extracted from the effect: a direct injury to the forces of the 
Allies points to the agency of the enemy. In one respect at least, there 
is no doubt upon the point: the enemy has no agents so faithful as idle 
storekeepers or disorderly arrangements on our side. Such disasters very 
seldom happen in ships of war, for the simple reason that the precautions 
taken render them almost impossible. Such accidents may be traced 
therefore directly. They belong to the category of railway ‘ accidents,” 
with this difference, that it is not individuals and private property which 
are at stake, but armies and imperial interests—Spectator, Vow. 24. 





Tue Srrixe at MancuesteR.—The Manchester manufacturers have 
taken a course calculated more than any other to disarm the men who re- 
sist the reduction of wages by a strike. They have issued a reply to the 
“ very temperate” address of. the men, in terms as conspicuously tempe- 
rate. They do not deny the right of the men to stand up for their claim, 
but ay ve reasons why they consider their own course the more prac- 
ticable if not the best. They recall, that an exceptionably high rate of 
wages has tically operated in drawing trade away from Manchester, 
a Day Aga ng the manufacturer from competing in the export-market 

the manufacturers in other towns of Lancashire and Cheshire; and 

they explain that they cannot adopt short time in lieu of reduced wages, 
unless the manufacturers of other towns were to agree,—since the effect 
to be produced in contracting the make of cotton goods would be neu- 
tralized, as the deficiencies of Manchester would be filled up by Stock- 
, Ashton, Bacup, and Bury. These reasons are solid, and they must 
quite intelligible to the men. The masters do not go into persuasion, 

or they might have shown that suspensions of trade through strikes are 
peculiarly disastrous to those who hold back from work. Under any 
epee of bankruptcy or necessity, some appeal can be made to the pub- 
ic ; but those who bring idleness upon themselves must stand the conse- 
quences, and if they can get through an idle season by help of credit, 
they iseue from it under a heavy weight of debt. The masters offer some 
wages, and frank reasons ; and probably no inconsiderable proportion of 
the men will accept both. Whatever may be the immediate result, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt that the appeal to reason and fair construc- 
tions, upon which the masters have placed their reliance, will have a 
powerful moral effect, and that it may be made the beginning of greatly 
proved relations, to the ultimate advantage of both sides.— Spectator, 

Tae NignTinesLe Fonp.—On Thursday afternoon, (29th ult.) a public 
meeting was held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s for the pur of in- 
augurating a subscription to commemorate the exertions of Miss Night- 
ingale and her associates in the horpitals of the East. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge ded ; meperee- by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P.; Rev. G. R. Gleig, Cha lain; Hon. and 
Rev. S.G. Osborne, Rev. Dr. Camming, Duke of Argy)l, Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord ley,Monckton Milnes, M.P.; Sir 
J. Pakington, Duke of Richmond, Mr. Twining; A. Pellatt, M.P.; Sir W. 
Heathcote, Bart.; Viscount Goderich, M.P.; Mr. Oliveira, MP; Major 
McDonald, Alderman Wire, F. Bennoch, Eeq., &c. It was resolved, “That 
the noble exertions of Mies Nightingale and her associates in the hospitals 
of the East, and the invaluable services rendered by them to the sick and 
wounded of the British forces, demand the grateful recognition of the 
British people. That it is desirable to perpetuate the memory of Miss 
Nightingale’s signal devotion, and to record the _—_ of the nation, 
by a testimonial of a eubstantial character ; and that, as she has expressed 
her unwillingness to accept any tribute designed for her own personal 
advantage, funds be raised to enable her to establish an institution for the 
training, sustenance, and protection of nurses and hospital attendants,” 


Tux Victoria Urrer Hovse.—Orders have been issued to the colonial 


dation is wanting. The Speaker’s room is about the size of my dressing- 
room. There is a little ante room and passage, in which the library—a 
pretty good one—is deposited. One or two rooms are devoted to Com- 
mittees, and, I think, small rooms to the clerks and officers of the 
house. There is a Council Club, a substitute of Bellamy’s, about a quar- 
ter of a mile off. Luckily for gentlemen who smoke, the Speaker is him- 
self a smoker, so that when certain speakers who are known to be “ good 
for half-an-hour” get "p the Speaker’s den becomes the smoking-room. 
As the House was for the most part elected by the small population of 
1851, more than three-fourths of the members are “ old chums,” so that 
the short pipe predominates over the cigar or cheroot. Such is the Coun- 
cil Chamber with its appurtenances. But where to stow the Upper 
Honse !—that is the question. In a certain street called Queen’s, midway 
between St. Patrick’s Hall and the Council Clab, stands a theatre and 
ublic-house under one roof, where John Thomas Smith, Mayor of Mel- 
e, and member for the city made his “ pot of or Al Well, this 
public-house is called the “ St. John’s Inn,” oan the Mayor is a great 
mason ; and the theatre is called the “‘ Queen’s,” to mark masonic-publi- 
can Mayor’s loyalty. ,But, besides being loyal, the Mayor is ever alive to 
the main chance ; and so he has got it suggested that his theatre might be 
altered into a chamber for the Upper House ; and, to say the truth, as the 
colony is too poor to build a Parliament House, I do not know of any 
better scheme.— Letter from Melbourne. 





AUSTRALIAN Wines.—These wines include white wines, akin to those 
of the Rhine, red light wines like those of Burgundy, Mousseux varieties, 
with a bouquet and body flavour equal to the finest Champagnes, Mus- 
cats, and other sweet wines, rivalling the Montignae of the Cape. Some 
of these wines were of the vin of 1839, bottled in 1842 ; others had 
made the voyage round the world in wood. The verdict of the exports 
was much in their favour, for whereas in the wines of Europe the numbers 
indicative of quality ranged from as low as two to eighteen, the lowest 
number assigned io the Australian specimens was seven, the highest fif- 
teen, and the average number was fourteen and a half, being as high as 
that of the wines of Austria, and much exceeding that of the wines of the 
Cape, or any other of our wine-producing colonies.—Professor Owen’s 
Report on the French Exhibition. 





Nor 4 Curr or Tae Oxp Biocx.—Sir Robert Peel—“ old Sir Robert's 
son’’—has been again manifesting some of that ** vehement silliness” 
which, if a hostile critic is rightly informed, a distinguished lady once at- 
tributed to him. He has been making a speech at Tamworth, in which, 
as a Lord of the Admiralty, he thought proper to remark upon the al- 
leged shortcomings of the British fleet in the Baltic. Anything in worse 
taste, considering the impulsive Baronet’s position, can hardly be ima- 
gined. It would seem, however, that he has been advised to explain 
himself, which he has done, after a fasbion, in a letter published on Wed- 
nesday. If he does not explain away his ill-judged words, he makes it 
quite clear that he has been taken to private taek for them. The rumour 
that his brother had resigned would sehm to be premature. It would be 
curious if the two very dissimilar young Peels should discover simulta- 
neously that the country could go on without their aid. Sir Robert the 
sire was perhaps wrong in desiring that his sons sbonld not accept here- 
ditary honours—they would have been more out of ‘he way in opposite 
corners of the House of Lords.—Lendon ews, Dee. 8. 
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SHAKSPEARH IN HIS STUDY, 
AND 
MILTON IN HIS STUDY 
BY JOMN FAED, B.S.A., 


Painter of the edebrated Picture of ‘‘ Shakspears and His Gontemporaries,” Es) thited im 1%53. 


These charming works together with an exquisite unfinished proof of their forthcoming print 
of “ EVANGELINE,”’ an illustration of Longfellow’s Poem, are on Exhibition at the 
Galleries WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway. 





FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short time the celebrated Painting by PAUL DELAROCHE, 


The Apotheosis of the Fine Arts; 
A Beaxtifei Line Bugraving of which, by Hewriqua: Duront may be had at the 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


Broapwar THEATRB...................5+ The Marsh Troupe. 





N 1810's GARDEN... ...... 66.0... eee seseeseeees The Ravels. 





Gores CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Suset. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, 


BUCELEY'S SERENADBRS, 539 BROADWAY. 
Meoxpar EVENING, DECEMBER &UTH, THE DOLEFWL TRAGEDY OF 
Villkins and his Dinah. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 25th, CHRISTMAS DAY, 
A Grand Afternoon Concert. 
Commencing at 2}¢ o’elock, on which oceasion will be performed 


Vilikins and his Dinah. 
With the GREAT TRICK HORSE, in New Feats. 


Evening Cencert commences at 73g o'clock. Tickets 25 cents. 


} Proprietors. 
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To Svusscrisers wHo BIND uP THE ‘ALBION.”—It will be found that the 
Albion of Saturday last, December 15, is numbered on the outer page 49, in 
ayes of 50. In consequence of this accidental error, there are two numbers 49 

the present volume. Those who have occasion to apply for either will please 
to specify the date. 


Tue ALBION ACCELERATED TO THE British Provinces.—The Albion is 

now mailed so early on pereriyp | morning, that it reaches Montreal on Satur- 

ce night, and all other parts of Canada at a proportionably early time. 
ubscriptions may be sent by mail in registered letters at our risk, or handed 

te our Canadian Agents, Mr. Joun Nimmo, Toronto; Mr. Joun Armour, Book- 

seller, &¢., Montreal ; or Mr. R. G. Parron, Post Office, Quebee. 

WM. YOUNG & CO.; 10 Park Place, New York. 








Drep.—On the 30th ult., at Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park, London, Catherine, 
the wife of Herbt. C. Blackburn, Esq., and niece of the late Sir William Allen. 








QE ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1855. 
Another Barren Week.—The War. 

The Liverpool mail of the 8th inst, is by no means a suggestive one ; 
nor shall we bestow much space on itemising its few topics of interest.— 
On the leading question of peace or war, rumours are still abundant, and 
still point to a speedy adjustment of the quarrel between the Allies and 
Russia. But, though a slight rise in Consols is attributed to a belief in 
moneyed circles that these rumours are signs of what is coming, we can- 
not ourselves find any sufficient grounds for attaching value to them. 
The doggedness of the Russian national mind implies a continued and 
most obstinate resistance ; the determination of the British people not to 
permit an inglorieus conclusion is a great impediment in the way of 
peace-making. Louis Napoleon may exercise his own will as he pleases; 
behind Lord Palmerston is the popular will, which he may despise, 
but cannot defy. Atany rate, vast are the preparations for the 
spring campaign, made on both sides; and hard will be the blows 
then struck, if peace be mot patched up, in the interim—The Lon- 
don Times, we observe, has taken up the common cry of surprise 
and indignation, at the long-continued inactivity of the allied troops 

















to inspect and survey the Queen’s Theatre, with a view to its 
conversion into a “ Upper House,” fot the quasi , 80 unmercifull 
by Punch about a year ago—our Legislative Council that is to 
be. You must understand that, although we hav £10,000,000 worth of 
gold to sell every year, the Government has found itself too poor (I use 
word advisedly) to build either a Council Chamber or a Govern- 
ment House, both being hired at “fabulous rents.” The ative 
Council has hitherto held its sittings in a building called St. Patrick’s 
Hall, belonging to the St. Patrick’s Society. The room will about hold 
the sixty members of the new assembly, but all other necessary accommo- 


in the Crimea, throwing the blame directly upon Marshal Pelissier. 


Y | It must, however, be borne in mind that the opinion was long ago enter- 


tained and approved, that the winter difficulties of Prince Gertscha- 
koff would be rather increased than diminished by the uninterrupted ar- 
rival of his re-inforcements. Ignorant as the public is of the French Gene. 
ral’s atrategical views, our readers would not thank us for dragging them 
through all the abusive tirades of the Times. If the inactivity com- 





plained of arise from a determination not to attempt—under any circum - 





stancee—a permanent conquest of the Crimea, the inaction may be “ mas 
terly.” As we said last week, there should be two ends held in view. 
The one is the weakening of Russia, morally and physically, by hard 
blows such as those struck at Sebastopol. The other is the building-up 
national barriers against her aggressive progress. Neither end might be 
subserved, by a protracted winter campaign in the difficult defiles of the 
Crimea. This, perhaps, is the reason why the French Imperial Guards 
and a large portion of the British Marines have returned home, and why 
the quiet possession of winter-quarters appears to be the main desidera- 
tum of the victors hitherto. It is also possible that the Western powers 
may contemplate a transfer of the principal scene of action, in the 
ensuing season, from the shores of the Black Sea to those of the Baltic, 
Unless this be done, under an offensive treaty with Sweden and Denmark 
against Russia, we think it would be a most unwise step ; |but as the real 
result of General Canrobert’s late mission to those countries is involved 
in obscurity, it would be premature to discuss it. 

In deference to those of our readers who attach importance to diplo- 
matic circulars, we may mention that Count Walewski, the French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affaire, bas issued a sort of explanatory supplement to 
Louis Napoleon’s speech at the closing of the great French Exposition. 
The point of it is, that the Emperor will be particularly glad to hear from 
the Minor Powers a declaration of their feelings towards the belligerents. 
To other words, his Majesty invites the neutrals to violate their neutra- 
lity #0 far as moral influence is concerned. The invitation strikes us as@ 
droll proceeding ; and we doubt whether it will be widely accepted. 

We await, with some anxiety, tidings of the fate of Colonel Turr, the 
Hangarian officer in British employ, arrested on neutral soll by the Aus- 
trians. In our last we remarked that he would probably be shot first, and 
fully tried afterwards, and we now note a rumour that this indeed has 
been his fate. If so, very grave consequences may ensue. Neither in 
France or Eogland is there any surplus of tolerance towards the Austrian 
régime ; nor bas the Concordat just concluded between the young Empe- 
ror and the Pope tended to mitigate the ill-will subsisting. If, we say, 
this official murder has been perpetrated, in the teeth of British remon- 
strance, it is within possibility that a cry may be raised against Austria, 
in which the words Hungary and Italy will bear an ominous part. The 
Government would not proceed to extreme lengths on such a question as 
this ; but popular excitement often originates from emaller causes. 





The Week at Home. 

Par\iament is really to meet “for the dispateh of business,” on Thurs- 
day, the 31st of January ; and wearisome and unprofitable as are the 
floods of eloquence that back orators pour forth during the session, we 
shall hail the return of that direct communication between the public 
and the Ministry which the session, and that alone, affords. Ata time 
when the most momentous foreigu issues are at stake, there may be much 
virtue in a direct question to the “ nobie Lord at ihe head of H. M. Go- 
vernment.”—The lion of the week was the King of Sardinia, whose brief 
visit of five days to Queen Victoria terminated on the 6th ult. His re- 
ception was highly satisfactory ; but in the routine of the royal enter- 
tainments we do not find much that travels beyond the range of the 
Court Circular. The King, on different days, accompanied by Prince 
Albert, visited Woolwich our great military arsenal, Portsmouth our 
great naval depot, the Camp at Aldershott where the bone and sinew 
for the prosecution of the war is drilled and trained, and the City of Lon- 
don where—despite all the vulgarity and guzzling that seem tobe part 
and parcel of municipal institutions—there is oftea a sounder display of 
patriotism than may be found in Downing street. Windsor Castle was, 
of course, the scene of much magnificent festivity ; and the Sovereign 
has conferred upon her Royal guest the highest honour in her power to 
bestow, by investing him with the order of the Garter. 

The Earl of Lucan, whose conduct at the famous Balaklava cavalry 
charge was the subject of much animadversion and controversy, has re- 
ceived the Colonelcy of the Eighth Hussars, vacated by the death of Gene- 
ral Sir George Brown. The appointment in some quarters is represented 
as an amende honorable made to the Earl for his recall from the Cri- 
mea, which was in a measure forced upon the government. Oa the other 
hand, some say that it bas been given under fear of the Earl’s strictures 
in the House of Lords, upon our alleged military mismanagement. 





The Great Railway Celebration at Toronto. 

The telegraph informs us that the day-light portion of this grand affair, 
on Thursday, was in every sense a brilliant success. Two thousand guests 
were present at the Dejeuner. Mr. Allan, the Mayor of the City, pre- 
sided. Sir Edmund Head, the Mayors of Buffalo and Oswego, and the 
Chief Justice of Canada are mentioned amonget the prominent personages. 
The United States were represented ia great force; and on the whole, 
without waiting to hear of the Ball that was to take place in the evening, 
Toronto may be congratulated on the splendour of the festival, and the 
international good feeling promoted by it. 





Washington in Statu Quo. 

The Speakership is yet undecided, and the President’s Message conse- 
quently undelivered. The manner in which this stagnation is heralded, 
from day to day, has in it something ludicrously methodical. “ The 
House,” says the telegraph despatch, “ resumed voting for a Speaker,” 
just as though it were an ordinary bit of business. Indeed the tally of 
Ballots is dropped. They must have extended to one hundred at least ; 
and no one foresees the end.—The alarm about civil war in Kansas is 
thought to have been somewhat premature.—The President has not yet 
decided upon an official recognition, or otherwise, of Col. French the new 
Nicaraguan Minister, actually representing General Walker. 


“The New English General in the Crimea.’’ 

The above are not our words. We copy them from the heading of a 
long and silly letter addressed to the .V. Y. Herald from Baltimore, 
which affects to inform the ignorant (?) public who the actual Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the British forces in the Crimea really is. The writer’s 
evident aim is to tell the world that he was once on sociable terms with 
a live Baronet. He clears up therefore the mystery of his own creation, 
by letting us know that Sir William Raymond Codrington, Bart., of 
Quarndoun House, near Mallow, is the officer in question.—We are sorry 
to convict of profound ignorance such 4 stickler for “doing the most 
trivial thing rightly,’ but there are two difficulties in the way of his 
statement. The first is that Sir W. R. Codrington, Baronet, never was a 
soldier ; the second is that General Sir W. J. Codrington never was a 
Baronet. 


—_—o 


Publishers and Critics. 


During the last ten days, ® wordy warfare bas been carried on between 
eundry publishers and sundry journalists, respecting the general honesty 
or otherwise, of newspaper criticisms on books. The subject, however, is 
a very wide one, and admits many lateral issues, as has been sufficiently 
manifested in the columns of several of our contemporaries. But it is 
not our intention to grapple with it—cui bono?—We cannot perceive 
that the attacking gems have been in any way or shape levelled against 
the Albion, and we are not called upon to dabble in the personalities 
that have been evoked. At the same time we commend the voluminous 
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equabble to the notice of all literary friends into whose hands it may fall, 
because to our thinking there never was a more amusing instance of a 
voluntary dance in fetters. The publishers’ organ accuses the press of 
venality, in terms that may have been designed to appear vague, if ques- 
tioned, but that could never have been penned by the writer of them, 
under an indefinite sense of the evil complained-of. How could the ac- 
cugation be aimlese? The bribers and the bribed—if there be any—are 
just the two parties who can speak according to their own experience. 
That is to say, the complainants in this case come before the public, with 
their testimony got-up after the manner of States’ evidence—a mode of 
action that might show worldly wisdom if penalties were to be avoided, 
but which will scarcely gain sympathy to their side, on the joining of a 
general issue. 

For the rest, the merits of this or that critic cannot be tested through 
any controversy of this sort. Buyers of books, in the long ran—and not 
® very long one either—discern what faith they ought to put in the book- 
Rotices that they read in periodicals. In the statelier and more syste- 
matic Reviews, we incline to think that the critic’s ability as a writer 
lends more importance to an article, than does the quality of the book 
that he professes to discuss, and is apt to leave entirely in the back- 
ground. In newspapers, on the contrary, we believe that fair-dealing 
and plain-speaking are the qualities that command most attention. 

Sunday Recreation. 

If the war and the various questions arising out of it do not altogether 
engross the attention of our legislators, it is probable that during the next 
seszion of Parliament we shall have some lively debates on the subject 
mentioned above. Two petitions to the House of Commone, we observe, 
are on foot ; the one to the effect that the Crystal Palace Company may 
be authorised to open their vast establishment and gardens, oa Sunday 
afternoons, for the entertainment of the Metropolitan labourers : the other, 
of a general kind, similarly applicable to Museums, Picture Galleries, 
Botanical Gardens, and so forth, throughout the United Kingdom. We 
are not yet informed as to the extent to which these petitions have been 
signed ; and on this point it depends whether they wi!l be thrust before 
Parliament with the tone of an imperative demand, or whether they will 
be brought forward as a popular speculation by some philosophising re- 
former of the day. Iu the former case, the prayer of them will be graut- 
ed ; in the latter, it will be acrimoniously discussed, and probably set 
aside for a time. 

It were needless to go over the oft-repeated and obvious arguments 
that have been urged, for and against the measures here contemplated: 
They range —as who knows not ?—between “desecration ” on the one 
hand, and “ puritanical observance” on the other. Let debaters fight it 
out, for the thousandth time. We prefer remarking the grave and tem- 
perate language of these two documents, as we find them in a London 
paper. ‘n them the plea of a needful relaxation, wholesome in charac- 
ter, is only urged for the afternoon of Sunday; the religious obligations 
of the day are recognised with due distinctness ; and the “ raising up an 
opposing principle to intemperance and immorality” is set forth as a mo- 
tive foraction. On the floor of Parliament, where the question is to be 
decided, it is clear that no local or pecuniary interests are involved. It 
will be taiked over asa pure matter of principle: it will be voted upon 
as matter of expediency. The timid will imagine, as usual, that revolu- 
tion stalks behind the popular voice ; the trimmers will count the signa- 
tures. One great peculiarity is, that not a man in either Lords’ or Com- 
mons’ can practically know what it is to be deprived—by the combined 
force of law and circumsatance—of all opportunity for rational enjoyment. 
When it is pleaded, as it will be, on bebalf of the people, that they are 
taxed in many instances for the establishment and support of the very 
institutions thus virtually shut against them, whilst nominally dedicated 
to the public service—we do not know what cogent answer can be made. 





Newfoundland and the United States. 

A Proclamation has been issued by President Pierce, announcing that 
the Island of Newfoundland has formally come into the bond of com- 
mercial union, under the “ Canadian Reciprocity Treaty.” Though the 
announcement is merely formal, we take occasion to express the hope, 
and most confident belief, that great advantages will flow to all parties 
from the operation of this sensible act. In the midst of unceasing diplo- 


matic squabbles about trifles, it is agreeable to record something thus 
tangible and beneficial. 


Quoting, without Commenting. 

Our brief remarks of last week, on the abandonment of Courts of Law to 
the habitual and domineering usurpation of Counsel, have here and there 
been copied by other journals; but we do not observe in avy instance 
that their propriety has been either acknowledged or contested. How 
happens this? We can but surmise that the neglect is owing to a certain 
want of moral courage. Nobody cares to beard the class of men that fur- 
bishes the most astute politicians, the ablest writers, the liveliest orators, 
the most agreeable of companions—in short, the spoiled favourites of the 
public. Or is it, that the guardians of the public are themselves becom- 
ing enthralled under that domination of the tongue, which, we take it, 
is one of the distiaguishing peculiarities of this age, and especially of this 
country. In England, they tell you, nothing can be done withont a din- 
ner ; here nothing can be done without a speech: the difference being 
that whereas the dinner is eaten and forgotten, the speech is powerful 
and permanent in its effects.—Nevertheless, we still presume to think 
that enquiry might be made, with advantage, into the subject to which 
we allude ; nor would it be uninteresting to trace out the gradual steps, 
by which clients, witnesses, judges, and jarymen, have come to be sacri- 
ficed te the “ etiquette of the Bar,” “ the convenience of Counsel,” or the 
still more flagrant abuses of the all-engrossing paid advocate system. 

New “Albion” Print for 1856. 

We beg to announce to our subscribers that on the Ist of January, in 
compliance with annual custom, we shall offer for their acceptauce a 
newly-engraved plate from one of Mr. J. F. Herring’s admired subjects of 
animal life. Our selection is the well-known group, playfully named 
“Three Members of the Temperance Society.” It is engraved in the 
very highest style of mezzotint and stippling by Mr, A. H. Ritchie, who 


engraved for us Wandesforde’s “ Mar ” , 
“ Return from Hawking.” y Queen of Scots” and Landseer’s 





SHALL BRITISH AMERICA BECOME AN INDEPENDENT STATE? 


Toronto, December 12, 1855. 
A gentleman of note, and a member of the Canadian Legislature, re- 
cently mooted the seri somewhat startling change in the govern- 
mantal relations of British North America. It was on the occasion of a 
dinner at Kingsville in the Western district of Upper Canada, the dinner 
couiaabse in honour of the gentieman who gave utterance to the 


“ The health of Arthur Rankin, ire, M. P. P., was then gi 
chair, and responded to in a most foam and enthusiastic oar nee Be 

“« He would, with their oro ge avail himself of the present occasion to 
offer an explanation of his political views, which he was desirous of submitting 
for the consideration of his constituents generaily—for it would be in the re. 
collection of all that during the election But little had been said about politics 
the railway being then the consideration uppermost in the minds of the elec. 
tors—in order that, if those views were approved of, he might be strengthened 
in his endeavours to urge them upon the favourable cotalderetion of Parlia- 
ment and the country ; while on the other hand, if his polities were net ae- 
ceptable to his friends, it was but fair that they should be understood in time 
8o that, when the proper time should arrive, some other person advocating 








other views might be chosen in bis stead te represent the County. Bree one | 
must admit that in the case of individuals there is a time when it is both na — 
tural and proper that the son should separate from kis father’s control, and — 
that while be retained for that parent feelings of reverence and attachment, he 
would nevertheless be sensible that the time had arrived when he must com- 
mence the race of life on his own account, and by honourable exertion seek to 
achieve a position which should not only be creditable to himself, bat add 
strength and glory to the reputation of those from whom he was descended. 
If this is so generally acknowledged to be the case, was not the same rule 
plicable to communities? In his (Mr. Rankin’s) opinion, it always must 
so, and he felt convinced that the time was not far distant, when, in the natu- 
ral course of events, such a separation, as he then described, must take — 
between England and this Province, and therefore the true _ for Cana- 
dians to Pee was to endeavour to bring about a union of all the British pos- 
sessions in North America, while still under the protection of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. If all the British North American ons (including the Had- 
son’s Bay Territory) were united, they would give an extent of country greater 
than the whole of the United States contained in 1776, and would place this 
in a position to maintain a distinct national existence, whenever it became ne- 

for it to separate from the Parent State. He thought all this might be 
ey about reasonably, ones , and with the consent of all parties, and 
that England would not only on, but favour such @ cou: mmation, for it 
would be the best means that could be taken of establishing a power on this 
continent capable of restraining thr aggressive d ition of the neighbouring 
Republic, while on the other hand he as firmly believed that if these Provinees 
remained separate, as they were at present, they would gradually be annexed 
to the United States, since few persons could be found, who really imagined 
that Canada alone could maintain an independent national existence. For 
these reasons he had made up his mind to advocate a union of the Provinces, 
and should be ac pnt to give his hearty support to any Government or party 
who would such a policy as he had described, and he was happy to tell 
them, that the number of these who had entertained sentiments similar to his 
own, was rapidly increasing in the country, and he had good reason to hope, 
that ere another general election took place, a large number of members would 
be returned, prepared to contend for such a line of policy as he had delineated. 
In conclusion, he begged to t them for the patient and attentive hearing | 
which they had accorded to him, and to express a hope that they might fre- 
quently meet again to spend social hours together.” 


Now Mr. Rankin, as well as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cobden, and many 
others, both in England and in America, who bave mooted these and si- 
milar opinions, overlook an influence which literally /ives down and feels 
down, in Canada and the other Colonies, the desire for separation and for 








independence. That influence is, the love, inherent in the British race, 
ef old associations ; of honourable antecedents; of the glorious, the 
benign, and the civilizing Monarchy of England. What family is not 
proud of an honourable and a brave ancestry ?—which does not point 
with gratification to a picture that tells the tale of greatness ?—which 
does not love and cling to estates where lived those beloved of their 
country, and remembered for their noble acts? The feelings of Colonists 
towards the mother country are precisely of this kind.—They love Bri- 
tain, because that very love makes them stand proudly and honourably 
before the world. They recur at their annual national festivals—and in 
no part of the world are these more spiritedly observed than in British 
America—to the chivalry, the wisdom, the love of justice, the freedom, 
and the machinery for preserving that freedom which exists in Britain, 
with an eloquence that borrows from memory all its poetry, and from the 
heart all its holiest and highest impulees. Nor indeed can a civilized and 
progressive people, such as the American Colonists are, exist without 
some such associations, They are the very heart’s blood of their charac- 
ter. They are what makes them love glory and detest their Great Mo- 
ther’s enemies; what makes them aspire to national renown, as was 
evinced at the Paris Exhibition ; and sympathise with Britain’s struggles, 
as is shown by their contributions to the Patriotic Fund. 

It is difficult to tell what would be the effect upon the United States, 
if the people there had not some history of their own whereupon to en- 
graft euch feelings and sympathies as these. To have no Fourth of July 
would be to put out the lights which illuminate their road to union. To 
have no Washington would be to take away the chief chord of the na- 
tion’s heart. To have no history would be to leave the people without 
any other national ties save avarice ; withort any other feeling or sym- 
pathies, save those of the usurer and the speculator. The people of the 
United States, therefore, have their Fourth of July, and glory iu it.—We 
in British America have our Queevu’s birth-day, and rejoice init. They 
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dest, thinking but seldom of himself, and takes part in the conversation, more 
by approving what is said by the others than by advancing any ideas of his 
own. The viola is a sensible, sententious man. He supports the remarks of the 
first violin by laconic but striking observations, full of truth and wisdom. 
As to the violincello, he is a good old fellow, rather verbose, who never says 
anything of much importance, but nevertheless is constantly joining in the con- 
versation. He brings into it the charm peculiar to a man of experience whe 
bas seen much, learned much, and remembered much, and while he is speak- 
ing the other inter!. cutors have time to breathe. 

Such is the Quatuor, as we have beaod it defined by a woman, whose mind is 
as attractive as her remarkable beauty. This definition is particularly appli- 
cable to the quartetts of Haydn and Mozart. Since Beethoven, the attempt has 
been made to introduce the greatest possible variety of effects into this style of 
composition, which at times has produced most marvellous results. Thus, for 
example, the last movement of the Quartett by Rubinstien, which was pre- 
sented to us last Boturday evening by Thos. Eisfeld and his three coadjutora, 
contains a passage of such resonance that one might almost believe one’s-self lis- 
tening to an orchestra. 

But this Quatuer merits a particular notice ; and we feel under infinite eb 
ligations to Mr. Eisfeld for having revealed to us an entirely new work, and 
one which eeems prophetic of another great master. On seeing in the pro 
gramme the name of A. Rubinstein, until then unknown in New York, @ ques 
tion involantarily arose concerning the origin of this composer, and with some 
secret dread of a disappointment. With the exception of a few enlight 
ened amateurs who live only on their European reminiscences, it was 
generally unknown that Rubinstein was a Russian, who has reeeived 
his musical education in Germany, Although hardly twenty-three years 
of age, he is a pianist of the first order, as well as a profound musician. His opus 
17 is probably the first Quatuor he has ever composed. We have been unable to 
procure at any music-store a complete list of the works of Rubinstein, and thus es 
tablish the truth of our supposition ; but we think we are not mistaken in dix 
covering a slight embarrassment about the commencement of this composition. 
The artist is seeking his way ; but at the close of the Quatnor he is completely 
master of himself and of the style of music he has attempted. We were but 
indifferently pleased with the first movement of the 17th work of Rubinstein ; 
but, from the trio of the Scherzo, we could do nothing but admire. The final 
melody of the Adagio is both beautiful and striking, and all through the third 
movement the composer has introduced dramatic traits whose originality 
might be contested, but of which the effect is irresistible. As we have already 
said, however, it is the Finale which elevates and transports us. It com- 
mences by a phrase for the Violoncello of a beautiful melodical character, 
which was well rendered by Mr. A. Bergner. After some few chords, the first 
violin takes up this tender melody. Developing and increasing, it leads to @ 
magnificent crescendo, one of the most vigorous and magical effects of rase 
nance that any composer of Quartetts has ever produced. This composition 
alone would be sufficient to place Rubinstein very high in our estimation, and 
inspire us with an earnest desire to become aequainted with his piano-forte 
music. 

Let us now do justice to Mr. Eisfeld and his faithful auxiliaries, and say, 
that inspired by this sublime finale, so full of earnestness and warmth, they 
interpreted it with a unanimity and animation which was highly satisfactory. 
We also have nothing but praises to accord for the manner in which the se- 
cond grand Quintet of Spohr was rendered. The piano part gave us the plea- 
sure of hearing Mr. Timm fer the second time, whose clear and perfect toush 
called forth long and well-deserved applause. It was a matter of regret that 
this excellent musician was obliged to make use of one of Chickering’s pianos, 
and one most unworthy of his talent. Why did he not play on one of Erard’s 
or Pleyel’s? 

But Mr. Eisfeld’s second Classical Soirée is not the only concert this 








celebrate their battles and their achievements, and their national charac- 
ter and their love of country grow out of it.—On a recent occasion,—the 
fall of Sebastopol—the entire heart of British America knew but one 
vast throb; aud the lightning rods which bore the news passed through 
half a continent of bonfires. What could better describe a people? 

Henee I say that Canada and the other Colonies fairly dive and feet 
down the desire for Annexation or Independence.—Their national glory, 
their pride of empire, their love of a mother whose kindness and whose 
example have made them free and comfortable, are the causes of it; and 
I for one thank God that it isso.—When Americans therefore understand 
why it is that Washington’s memory is dear to them, and why it is the 
feel a pride in their achievements, they can comprehend why British Ame- 
rica,—which has no history, separate from Britain’s, and no glory like 
her’s—should Jive and feel down all idea of total separation. And these 
expressions—strong though they may be—are but the simple philosephy 
of the last fifteen years of British American history. 

So much for the sentiment which may be invelved in the question 
which Mr, Rankin has mooted. Now for the material interest part of it. 

As Canada is at present situated to Great Britain, there is really no 
such thing as parental control attempted or desired over the Colony’s 
affairs or property. As to there beiag a time when the son should do for 
himself, that time, with Canada, arrived long ago. Beyond mutuality of 
benefits—such as Canada, when it was convenient and profitable, buying 
English goods, and Eugland, when it was safe and desirable, lending Ca- 
nada money—there has been little or no material connection between 
them. As they stand, the connection amounts but to @ means of their 
better understanding and assisting each other. There certainly can be 
no objection to a son borrowing money from his mother, in order to ex- 
pend it for the best of all purposes ; and there assuredly ought to be none to 
a mother taking an interest in the affairs of a sop, and helping him when she 
reasonably can do so. Aad this is literally and practically all the connec- 
tion—apart from the sympatby and national sentiment I bave described— 
that bas for some time past existed between the Colony and England. The 
Colony makes its own laws, independent of England. It arranges its 
tariffs wholly disregardful of her policy or her iaterests. It rans into 
debt, perfectly well knowing that the mother ceantry will have no more 
to do with the payment, than she has to do with the liquidation of the 
debt of the United States. It makes its railroads and its canals—and 
most of these run directly to the United States—without ever asking 
England whether she likes it or not. It establishes its schools and its 
colleges—and which, by the way, are becoming models for its venerable 
mother—upon the American, Russian, or any other principle it pleases. 
It manufactures ail it likes ; and was sharp enough to beat its mother in 
edge tools at the Paris Exhibition. Beyond the connection, as I have 
said, which arises from a love of the same glory, an attachment for the 
same institutions, and a pride in the same honourable andecedents, there 
is none between Cauada and Britain ; and surely there is nothing in this 
which should be objected to. 

The Union of ali the Colonies I may allude te again. 
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week which we must notice; Miss Maria Brainerd, a pupil ef Mr. Beame, 
made a successful appearance in public on Thursday last. We regret not hav- 
ing been present at the debut of this young cantatrice, who is gifted with a 
charming soprano voice ; but Gottschalk had promised us for some time two 
hours ef delicious reveries and bewitching caprices, executed as he alone 
knows how to execute them; and as he was kind enongh to play one of his 
most exquisite gems at our own demand, we could not help being present 
on the occasion. The Concert was crowded to excess, and Gottschalk asto- 
nished and delighted us, and we enjoyed the evening all the more that he 
was the only solo performer, though very well supported by Richard Hoffman 
and Joseph Burke.—We must confess however that the most extraordinary 
Concert of the week, in a revolutionary point of view, was the Sacred Concert 
given on Sunday last at the Academy of Music, for the benefit of thé Ladies of 
St. Vincent de Paul. The weather was not favourable, and the attendance only 
moderate. We heard there Rossini’s Stabat Mater, a work whose religious 
character, as it is generally heard, might be contested, but to which it would 
be impossible to deny vigour, melodical affluence, richness of instrumentation, 
and even grandness and elevation. Stradella’s Aria di Chiesa is certainly very 
beautiful, full of intense feeling and the most touching resignation, but in our 
opinion the first piece of Rossini’s Stabat Mater bears quite as mach the stamp 
of religion : its style has perhaps less austerity ; it surely could not be more 
pathetic. And is not the commencement of the Inflammatus, marvellous? 
And the unaccompanied Chorus and the beautiful Quartette which is also with- 
out accompaniment. Is not this really the grand and beautiful music of reli- 
gion? We leave to others the task of criticising Rossini’s style; as for us, 
we admire his Stabat Mater, ail the more that we had again the opportu- 
nity of applauding his Barbiere, on Thursday of last week. This Opera, 
the master piece of all buffo masterpieces, was admirably acted and sung 
by Mme. La Grange, Rovere, and Morelli. Salvianl acquitted himself 
very creditably as Almaviva, and received from a thin but enthusiastic 
audience, a most flattering reception. Every one, even down to the debutant 
who played the part of Basilio, received his share of applause. In consequence 
of the success attending this revival of 1 Barbiere, that admirable Opera 
was repeated eu Wednesday before a good house, and received with as much 
favour as on the previous occasion. The fact is that Madame Lagrange is the 
best Rosina who ever appeared in Italian Opera since the days of Malibran, and 
we consider Rovere as inimitable in Bartolo, and prefer him even to Lablache. 
Two such artists are not to be found in Europe, and we may justly be proud of 
them. With i/ Tyovatore and il Barbiere, our Academy of Music deserved to be 
flourishing this week ; whether /a Favorita, represented last evening, proved 
also a brilliant and successful revival, we shall tellin our next article ; it is 
doubtful however that Madame Nantier Didiée will ever become our own 
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Drama. 


Onur histrionic world is passing just now through what one may call a sort of 





It would appear that any one, desiring certain information about the state 
of the weather on Saturday evenings, need only discover if Theodore Eisfeld 
intends giving a Concert at that time, in which case rain is almost inevitable. 
In spite however of this most unfortunate, but habitual drawback, a tolerably 
large and peculiarly attentive audience was attracted by this persevering and 
conscientious artist, on Saturday evening last. No one could for a moment re- 
gret having braved the mist and rain, for Theodore Eisfeld has never yet pre- 
sented us with a programme of equal interest and variety. It was composed 
of Beethoven’s Variations (Opus 19, No. 5), the second grand Quartet of L. 
Spohr, and @ grand Quartet (in F major) of A. Rubinstein. Interspersed with 
these pieces de resistance was a ballad, “‘ 0 come to me my darling love,” cpm- 
posed by Mr. Eisfeld and sung by Madame Wallace Bouchelle, and an aria of 
Mozart, with a piano obligato by Mr. Timm, which was rendered with the ut- 
most perfection, 

We understand very easily how Quartet Music is not fully appreciated by the 
majority of hearers, requiring a3 it does a certain amount of knowledge on the 
part of the audience. We have sometimes thought that it would be possible to 
popularize it, with the aid of pieces chosen with care, and performed with 
spirit and fire. In listening to a Quatuor, one should imagine a conversation 
between four friendly persons. The first violin is a man of intellect in the 
flower of his age—say between thirty and thirty-eight. A brilliant, even elo- 
quent talker, he sustains the conversation, the subject of which he has himself 
indicated. The second yiolin is a friend of the first, and, as a sincere friend 
should do, he seeks most earnestly to draw out and enhance in every possible 
way the striking qualities of the person to whom he is so devoted. He is mo- 


preadamite era. After a mild convulsion which has shaken some stars from 
their spheres, the powers are arranging themselves afresh in new combinations. 
Names long familiar on the posters of the Broadway, and Wallack’s, and Bur- 
ton’s have been announced in the list of Miss Laura Keene’s new Company, 
which list has made in the theatrical world some such excitement as is caused 
among politicians by a Coalition Cabinet suddenly sprang upon a distracted 
nation. Miss Keene has certainly organized a respectable force, and entering 
the field with all the prestige of her old reputation will become not the least 
important of our theatrical managers. But this fresh competition, far from da- 
maging, ought we think materially to benefit the theatres already established. 
In the first place, the more good theatres we have, the better an actor will 
be. The profession will command a greater share of public attention and re- 
spect, and each member will feel, in the new importance of the body to which 
he belongs, an additional metive to exertion. We shall have better audiences, 
better in quality and in numbers also. Every hearty lover of plays must infale 
libly infect the cirele ef his friends, be it large or small, with his own passion, 
and the multitude of theatre-goers multiplying thus out of all preportion to 
the capacity of any special theatre, there must be a continual overflow from one 
house to another, and the prosperity of eacb will serve thus the prosperity of 
all.—Then again, the new stimulus given to the public interest in the Drama 
must awaken talent as yet unrevealed, and summon many a “ mute inglorious” 
Kean and Kemble and Munden and Liston, from staring in the pit, to star it 
upon the stage. The manager who sees a competition walk off with his walk- 
ing gentleman, or his invaluable first comedian, or his first presentable lady, 





will be only too glad to welcome and develoy 1 fresh talent which may restore 
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the prestige of his boards.—And lastly, if none of these pleasant consequences, 
which I don’t think it unreasonable to set down as perfectly probable, should 
come immediately to reeoncile the ancient powers with their new rival, the mere 
« poble rage” of indignant competition ought to inspire them with twice their 
former fire, and secure for them a sudden advance. 
sixty pounds,” said the Indian Chief in the story, “ but when I am mad, J 
weighaton!” 

However achieved, I anticipate only renewed prosperity for all well-conducted 
theatres, from this brilliant addition of the Metropolitan (facetiously called 
the “ Varieties”) to their number ; and I trast that the present season, the most 
propitious which the Drama has known for years, may not pass away without 
continued and strenuous exertions on the part of our managers to evoke the 
dramatic as well as the histrionic talent of America. We have already seen 
several American plays produced, and though none of them can be said to have 
deserved or to have achieved a positively brilliant suecess, it isan encouraging 
sign that they should have been written, and that once written they should have 
found managers to put them upon the stage. I hope this good beginning will 
be resolutely followed up. The time has gone by when we could be contented 
with a provincial theatre. The position already won for American literature 
by the poets, novelists and historians, makes it imperative upon the dramatists 
to vindicate the originality and independence of their stage. I don’t insist upon, 
asl vertainly do not anticipate, the immediate production of an American 
Othello or Hamlet, but we may at least look for the speedy arrival! of a time 
when we shal! not depend for our pictures of the passing times, for our comedies 
and our farces, upon the playwrights, poetical and other, of London. 

Let our managers hasten the coming of that time by giving us as many na- 
tive novelties as possible. Rumour, indeed, whispers to us of such intentious 
on their part, and Mr. Burton still carries boldly on the play of ‘“ False Pre- 
tences,” the success of which I am sure ought to be taken as a good indication 
of what might be expected from a drama which should be not only local but 
legitimate and correct. Mr. Burton, too, has given us Mr. Matthews’s clever 
adaptation of “ Un Monsieur qui suit les Dames,” under the name of an “ Im- 
pudent Puppy.” Mr. Jordan (whose defection, if he be followed by an admir- 
ing young ladyhood will be a serious thing for Mr. Barton) filled the question- 
able réle of the “ Impudent Puppy,” very well, and the play is amusing 
enough, more amusing indeed then edifying, since the lesson taught 
by the dénéuement would seem to be that a youth, who devotes himself to ac- 
costing ladies in an impertinent manner, will probably end by getting into 
eapital quarters and marrying the prettiest girl in the circles of the “ haut 
ton.” I can’t think this very trae to facts, and I shouldn't advise any one to 
be guided by an “ Impudent Puppy” in his social career. 

While we have had French fun at Burton’s, Wallack has given a French tra- 
gedy. The never-sufficiently-to-be-wondered-at-and-wept-over drama of “ Pau- 
line” has been performed with marked success, Mr. Lester handsomely filling 
the heroic réle. I hardly know which is more astonishing, the spiritual revo- 
lution which the hero undergoes between two acts, or the pathetic manner in 
which he remains standing for a considerable space of time after he has been 
shot through the heart, and contemplates the scene and the company. 

At the Broadway, the “‘ Juvenile Comedians” continue to shiver and cough 
in a manner distressing to behold. I suppose they will be kept here for the 
Christmas holidays, and if so, is there no way of mitigating for them the Arc- 
tic temperature of the stage? Christmas should be merry Christmas to the 
little performers, as well as to the little spectators. It should be merry Christ- 
mas to everybody. It isa blessed thing that there is one season in the year 
when everybody must be ashamed of ill-will, if not provoked to kindliness, 
when actors may hear other actors applauded without wincing, and poets may 
read the poems of other poets, and critics dip the pen, rasty with much vine- 
gar, into the honey-pot of good temper. And so by grace of the season, I 
wish the characters of the play, from the tragedy queen and the wicked uncle 
down to the call-boy and the scene-shifter! a very merry Christmas. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The death of the notorious Robert Schuyler, in the neighbourhood of 
Genoa, is announced in a letter to the Courrier des Etats Unis. —— 
Tbe third and fourth volumes of John Ruskin’s “ Modern Paiaters” are 
to appear, next month, in London. A fifth will complets the work.—— 
Lieut. J. M. Brooke, U. S. N., bas invented an admirable instrument for 

rocuring specimens of the bottom in excessively deep-sea soundings.—— 
Tn the new Montreal Water Works, says the rgus, the part of the canal 
that is excavated through solid rock amounts to about 8,000 feet, the 
depth being from 8 to 10 feet. The rock excavation of the whole line 
is fall 200,000 feet.—_—-Lecompte, the horse which beat Lexington on 
the Metarie Course, at New Orieans some months since, and made such 
extraordinary time, has been beaten by Col. Bingham’s ch. g. drrow, 
with whom be ran on the 5th inst——The Criterion, a new literar 
journal published in this city, notices a volume of poems by a Virgi- 
nian, who announces that he will fight unjust or intemperate critics. The 
Criterion gives the weight of its Editor, and the name of his bull-pup, 
and then proceeds to say that if the poet cannot fight better than he 
writes, he might as well stay at home.——The following advertisement 
appeared in an Irish paper : ‘“‘ Whereas John Hall has fraudulently taken 
several articles of wearing apparel without my knowledge, this is there- 
fore to inform him that if he does not forthwith return the same his name 
shall be made public——The Right Hon. John Wilson Fitzpatrick has 
been appointed Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of Queen’s Coun- 
ty, Ireland.—_—The two young Russian officers who lately escaped from 
the war-prison at Lewes have reached the neutral territory of Hambarg, 
and are now on their way to Russia.——-A bread inspector has been ap- 
pointed in Stockport, in consequence of the dishonest practice of selling 
short weight in bread. Such an officer is greatly needed in ether towns. 
——The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel is seriously ill of a fever——The 
t of sharpshooters of the Imperial family, composed of men from 
the domains of the Crown, 3,000 strong, left Moscow in September for 
the Crimea. Before their departure the Empress sent every man a cross 
which had received the benediction of the church at the Convent of 
Troeiskoi-Sergreff.——The amount of the Patriotic Fund on the 16th No- 
vember, 1855, was £1,296,282 4s. 7d. The numbers in receipt of relief 
were as follows: Widows, 2,544 ; children, 3,119 ; orphans who have lost 
both parents, 97. The annual expenditure at present is estimated at 
265 ,000.— —The King of Hanover has conferred upon the sculptor, Rauch, 
the rank of a Commander of the Guelphic Order, in the second clase.—— 
Judge Stuart, reeently tried for receiving a bribe, and acquitted, has re- 
signed his appointment as one of the City Judges. He states that the 
“ermine should not be tainted with suspicion.” His ex-Honour took a 
long time to come to that conclusion.—The Princess Royal of England 
entered her sixteenth year, on the 21st ult——A grand memorial to the 
t Napoleon is to be erected in his native town of Ajaccio.——There 
as just been landed, at the Birkenhead Docks, a log of mahogany weigh- 
ing 6 tons 18 cwt.——Spike Island, in Cork Harbour, is now converted 
into a most formidable fortification, which will, it is stated, mount no fewer 
than 200 cannovn.——Le JVord specially commends Mr. Cobden’s letter, in 
the Leeds Mercury, as being “ very Vigorous, instructive, and interest- 
ing.”——There are now 900 mechanics’ institutes in Great Britain, all 
dating within the present century ——The Empress Eugénie, in her pre- 
sent te state of health, it is said, exercises herself by playing at bil- 
liards—an amusement which engages the greater part of her time.—— 
Mre. Gore’s novel, ‘“ The Banker’s Wife,’ of which the villany of an un- 
principled banker forms the groundwork, was dedicated to Sir Joba Paul, 
as an illustrious example of probity and good faith——Two large mar- 
ble statues, representing St. Peter and St. Paul, are among the spoils 
taken at Sebastopol. They are said to be good specimens of Russian art. 
—An English assurance company advertises that it will be glad to ap- 
t as salaried agents “dissenting ministers who have a necessity to 
ase their income !’——The gentlemen of the press at Liverpool have 
formed themeelves iuio a Press Association for social and professional 
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pereed peaceably.—- Mr. Roebuck has consented to be president of the 
committee formed for the purpose of raising a monument to the late Mr. 
Hume.——A Frenchman is said to have made an arrangements for open- 
ing a theatre at Sebastopol, in the Spring. He ought to commence with 
| the Siege of Belgrade.——The Paris Exposition, this season, has largely 
| swelled the number of English passing through Boulogne. During Octo- 
| ber, the total was 17,006, against 10,661 in 1854 ; for the year the num- 
| ber has been 123,254. against 89,071 in 1854-——-A Redemptorist priest 
| has been parading his hatred of Protestantism, by a public burning of the 
| Bible, ia the neighbourhood of Dublin, The Government has commenced 
| a prosecution.——An attempt to establish a Rural Police for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire bas been made several times, always without success. 
On the 16th ult., Mr. Wrightson M.P, renewed the attempt, at the Special 
Adjourned Sessions held in Wakefield. Mr. Denison, Member for the 
West Riding, was one of the mos) strenuous opponente of the proposed 
measure ; and after a long discussion Mr. Wrightson’s motion was de- 
feated by a majority of 43 to 33.——T he mill of Alphen, on the Rhine, said 
by tradition to have been the birth-place of Rembrandt, has been destroyed 
Mby fire——The Raghel troupe left Charlestoa, on Tuesday, for Havana.-— 
arlech Castle, on the coast of Merioneth, one of the fortresses erected by 
Edward I. is now andeuenes repair at the expense of Government. This 
is the third antique castle in Wales whose utter decay has recently been 
stopped by reparation. ——The Queen and Prince Albert bave again vi- 
sited the sick and wounded soldiers at Chatham.——The colliers at Wi- 
gan, to the number of 2000 or 8000, are on strike for au increase of ten 
per cent on their wages to bring up “ prices to the rate of last winter,” 
——William Capel! Clarke, Esq., late of the 23d Fusiliers, bas just married 
Clara, eldest daughter and heiress of the late T. Thornhill, Esq., of Flixby 
Hall, Yorkshire, and Riddlesworth Norfolk.—A curious discussion bas aris- 
en upon the subject of our own defences. We can take Sebastopol, and bura 
Odessa ; but can we protect the Isle of Wight !—-The legitimate Drama at 
Drury Lane is now supported by a female lion-tamer.-—The Great North of 
Scotland Railway Company have placed on the floor of each compartment 
of their first-class carriages flat jars of warm-water, very pleasant comfor- 
ters to the feet of travellers.——M. Emile de Girardin bas sold his villa 
in the Champe Elysées to the Etopress’s mother, the Courtess of Montijo. 
——The Emperor Francis Joseph intends to visit Italy in February next. 
He has accepted an invitation from the Pope to visit Rome; and without 
doubt be will be most honourably received. He has already made his 
country kiss bis Holiness’ toe.——Two sets of apartments which have re- 
cently become vacant in Hampton Court Palace have been assigned, the 
one to Mrs, Shadforth, widow of Col. Shadforth, who was killed at the 
first unsuccessful attack on the Redan, on the 18th of June ; the other to 
Lady Torrens, widow of Sir Arthur Torreas, who died at Paris a shore 
time ago from the effect of the wounds which he received at the battle of 
Inkerman.——Mr. Seymour Thellusson, of the War department, has been 
appointed private secretary to Mr. F. Peel.——Capt. Townsend, M. P. 
for Tamworth, has publicly stated that General Wyndham’s object in 
going to General Simpson personally, during the attack on the Redan, 
was to beg him not to send any reinforcements.——The Treasurer of the 
York County Hospital has received from Fanny Kemble a donation of 
£20 to the funds of that cherity——General d’Allonville, lately in the 
neighbourhood of Eupat oria, brought in 270 oxen, 3,450 sheep, 50 horses, 
10 camels, and 20 wagons, captured from the Russians. The affair was a 
cavalry one, too slight for mention under the head of war news.——Dr. 
King. of Artic celebrity, has been fined twenty shillings for an assault on 
Mr. Savory, a London chemist.——At the last meeting of the Doncaster 
town council, it was resolved, that the sum of £1,200, be granted out of 
the borough tand for the next Doncaster races.——-Lord Stanley is spoken 
of in Paisley as a probable candidate for the representation of that burg, 
in the event of a dissolution of Parliament.——A letter from Munich, in 
the Cologne Gazette, states that Prince Adalbert, of Bavaria, brother of 
the King, is again about to proceed to Madrid, the obstacles which had 
opposed his marriage with the Infanta Isabella having been removed.--— 
Signor Costa’s “ Eli” will be performed in London early next year.—— 
From the first romour of General Simpson’s retiremeut, the universal 
voice of the camp pointed to General Codrington and Sir William Eyre, 
as the limit of Lord Panmure’s choice. So says a Camp correspondent, 
——The Examiner bas an interesting auecdote of the late Lord Truro. 
It seems that, having read in that paper ano article advocating the claim 
of Southey’s son to some preferment in the Church, Lord Truro made in- 
quiries, ascertained that the son was a worthy clergyman, and presented 
him with a living worth £280 a year and a house, requesting at the same 
time that the transaction should not be published.——In the United King- 
dom, the winter has set in early——The new docks, excavated ia the 
Essex marshes opposite Woolwich, for the trade of the port of London, 
were lately open. They are of vast extent. The first vessel admitted was 
a large American ship, that could not have passed any of the other Dock- 
gates.——The Peace Society, (says a Glasgow paper) taking advantage 
of the high prices of provisions, has been placarding our streets, for some 
days back, with large bills bearing the title, “ The War and Potatoes,” 
in which it is affirmed that but for the war the price of potatoes and 
other articles of food would be considerably lower. This is a small pota- 
toe business.——It is thought that the President’s Message will recom- 
mend the purchase of the Hudson Bay Company’s possessions in Oregon 
Territory.——The infernal traffic in Chinese labourers, for Peruvian em- 
ploy, is still carried on. It is stated in print that an American ship 
lately eailed from China with six hundred and five, and landed four bun- 
dred and four, leaving two hundred and one who either died or drowned 
themselves on the passage.——An effort is on foot to supersede the ex- 
tortionate back-men of this city, by the organization of a company for 
carrying passengers to and from rail-road and steamboat depéts. Success 
doubtful—— Dr, Kane’s narrative of his Arctic voyage will soon be pub- 
lished.——An American government expedition is in the East, buying 
camels, with the view of experimenting for their fature employment in 
U.S. military transportation, especially on the great Weetern deserts. 
We should think the climate too cold,——Mr. Bond, a Derbyite, is re- 
turned M.P. for Armagh.——The Odessa Imperial Commercial Bank has 
suspended ite cash payments, and the people are told by the police that by 
refusing to take bank notes they display animosity towards the govern- 
ment !!——In Ireland, we regret to say, agrarian outrages still continue. 
——wMr. Buchanan, the American Minister, was cordially greeted at the 
Guildhall of London, when the King of Sardinia was entertained there.— 
The Emperor Faustin I. of Hayti, is said to be contemplating an attack 
upon the Dominicans.-—The tine packet-ship Constitution, of this port, 
was burned in the Mersey, on the 4th inst.——General Canrobert is said 
to have hinted that he will have the command-in-chief of the next Baltic 
campaign, when two allied armies will be landed, une in Finland and the 
other in Courlaad. At Kiel he had a long interview with admirals Dun- 
das and Penaud.——-Sir Hamilton Seymour has arrived at Vienna. Pri- 
vate despatches state that the Austrian army will be further reduced to 
the extent of 80,000 men.——Mr. Forbes, formerly Librarian of the So- 
ciety Library, has opened Reading Rooms at 371 Broadway. We wish 
bim success.——The Supreme Court of Louisiana has finally settled the 
long-disputed case of Mrs. Gaines, in her favour. The property involved 
is immense.——-A Spanish government vessel from Cuba has been mal- 
treating some Bohemian wreckers.——The Ciarendon Hotel has gone 
into the hauds of Mr. G. Kerner, for some years the excellent Superin- 
tendent of the Union Club.——There is some prospect that Portland, 
Maine, may be selected for the port of arrival and departure for the 
Great Eastern, Capt. Harrison, the new ten-thousand-tons steamer. 








NeEwrounDLanp.—The Washington Union publishes a letter received 
at the State Department, from Newfoundland, dated Dec. 6, which gives 
the following interesting facts: —The Island is four hundred and nineteen 
miles iu length, and three hundred in breadth, and is estimated to con- 
tain about three millions of acres of land. The population is about one 
hundred and thirty thousand, of whom more than thirty thousand are en- 
gaged directly io the fisheries. The registered tonnage of vessels owned 
upon this island is about one hundred thousand tons, and the tonnage in- 
wards and outwards with foreign ports embraces about twenty-six hun- 
dred vessels, amouting to over three hundred thousand tons. The im- 
— and exports of the colony are valued at about ten millions of dol- 

ars. Its imports from this country amount to about two millions of dol- 





tioned two pieces of artillery, with which they commanded the Dechigin- 
ski Battery, The action lasted two hours, until at length the enemy re- 
linquished his purpose of forcing a passage over the river, and withdrew 
to Gastogajs. We hear that Sefer Bey, “acha of Avapa, was the leader 
of the mountaineers in this action, in which about 4,000 men, cavalry and 
infantry, with two guns, each drawn by six horses took part. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the eame day, smaller troops of mountaineers 
showed themselves near Fort Warenikoff. Single horsemen approached 
the fort and examined it with their glasses. Towards evening, however, 
they all retired in the direction of the river Psebebs, where their watch- 
fires reddened the sky the whole night long. Oa the following day, about 
3,000 mountaineers approached the fort again and fired upon it, without 
their fire being returned by the Russians. It was not till October 3rd, 
when the mountaineers repeated the same manoeuvre, that they were re- 
ceived with grape and canister, which soon induced them to withdraw 
out of range. This detachment is said to be under the command of the 
son of the Pacha of Anapa, Karabatyi Sonoko.”’ 


Ovituary. 


Tue Rev; R, Monraomery.—-The obituaries of the week announce the 
death of the Rev. R. Montgomery, known to many as a bopeles preacher 
in a chapel off Tottenham-coart-road, and as a poet who thought no sub- 
ject too grand for his muse. He is said to have died in his forty-eighth 
year; but this must be « mistake ; he must have been at least fifty-four. 

Twenty five years “a Mr Montgomery was in the full swing of his re- 
putation as a poet. He was looked upon by many as a great genius, 
born to revive and sustain English poetry. His subjects were imposing. 
Like Blackmore, be grappled with immortal themes. The City physician 
and Knight did “ Prioce Arthur,” and “ King Arthur,” “ Creation,” and 
the Book of Job.” The Oxford studeat—for such Mr. Montgomery was 
when he solicited attention as a poet—was even bolder than Blackmore. 
“The Omniprescence of the Deity” was his first theme; followed by 
“ Satan,” “ The Messiah,” and, lastly, * Luther.” “ Fools rash in where 
angels fear to tread” our great satirist assures us; and Mr. Montgomery 
did, eertainly, rash into print with a determination to take Parnassus and 
the public by storm. Nor was he without his admirers. There were cri- 
tics who preferred him to a living poet whose name he bore, and James 
Montgomery, we were told to believe, was as nobody compared to Robert. 
The year 1830 saw his “ Omaipresence of the Deity, a Poem,” in the 
eleventh edition, and his “ Satan, a Poem,,’ in a second edition, It was 
then that Mr. Macaulay, looking about for a good subject for the Edin- 
burgh Review, seized on the newly-fledged poet, and passed judgment 
upon him in an article which he has since very properly included in his 
collected essays. Mr. Macaulay exposed his nousense and his plagiarisms, 
and taught some of his admirers to see the rubbish they took pleasure in 
admiring. Posterity will place Mr. Robert Montgomery in a lower order 
of poets than even Sir Richard Blackmore. There is some poetry in the 
‘* Creation” of Blackmore—there is none that we could ever fiad in the 
numerons effusions of Mr. Robert Montgomery. He looked like a post, 
and that is all.—Lendon Jil. News, Dec. 8. 





At his house in Islington, Mr. Thomas Blackburn, who for several years re- 
presented Lime-street Ward in the Town Council of Liverpool, and who took 
so active and able a part in all the discussions and transactions connected with 
political improvement, edacation, and religion, which have taken place in this 
town during the last thirty years. Mr. Blackburn was nearly the oldest, if not 
the oldest, medical practitioner in Liverpool, having been in business here not 
less than fifty years. These particulars are gathered from the Liverpool 
Times of the lst inst., which devotes an editorial and very flattering tribute to 
the memory of the deceased.—At Brighton, Mr. Copelaad, F.R.S., Sargeon- 
Extraordinary tothe Queen. He was tor several years attached to the Poot 
Guards, but retired from the army very early, and went to reside in Golden- 
square, where he enjoyed a very extensive pengeice, principally amoag the 
higher ranks of society.—James Hardiman, the venerable historian of Galway, 
and distinguished ih Celtic literature, died on the 13th ult., at the age of se- 
venty-three.—George Pitcher, Esq., an eminent surgeon, died suddenly at his 
residence ia Harley street, Cavendish-square, on the 7th ult., aged fifty-four. 
Mr. Pilcher was a Fellow of the College ef Surgeons, and a member of the 
Council. He was twice President of the Medical Society of London.—tin Pa- 
ris, Francis Rude, onc of the most distinguished scalptors that Fraace has pro- 
daced. In 1812 he obtained the grand prize of scalpture at Rome, and his ta- 
lent was remarked and fostered by Napoleon IL, to whom and whose cause 
Rude was devotedly attached. He was the principal artist employed, in 1336, 
by M. Thiers, to decorate the Arc de Triomphe d@ Etoile ; his carved perform- 
ance on that famous arch, representing the departure of the Freach repabdlican 
armies to defend the soil, in 1795, has proved a constant theme of admiratioa. 
The Grand Jury of the Exposition Universelle had just granted him a Grand 
Medai of Honour.—At Castle-yard, Windsor, in the 72d year of his age, Joho 
Ledsim, Esqsq., Military Knight of Windsor, late of the Royal Fusiliers.—J, 
Arthur Skurray, Esq., late Capt. in H M.'s 54th Regt.—At sea, on board the 
Hampshire, on his passage to England, Brevet-Maj. Seward, of H. M.’s 32d a. 
—At Langford, Somerset, W. S. Simmons, Lieut. H. M.’s 29th Regt.—On the 
6th ult., while leading a battalion of Turks to victory iu the passage of the 
Ingour, Frederick Henry, son of the Rev. T. M. Dymock, Capt. in the 95th 
Foot, and Aide-de-Camp to Lieut.- Col. Simmons, C.8,--At his resideace, Bron 
Wylfa, St. Asaph, aged 55, John Williams, Esq., late M.P. for the borough of 
Macclesfield.— At his residence, Grecian-place, Lincola, aged 80, Robert Ban- 
yan, Esq., the last male descendant in a direct line from Joha Bunyan, the au- 
thor of tue celebrated allery “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”"—At Cullen, R. A. Bucha- 
nan, Esq., Lieut. R.N. 





Appointments. 


Allan Wallace, Esq., now British Vice-Consul, to be H. M. Consul at San Jose, 
in the Republic of Costa Rica.—Alexander Heslop, Bsq., to be Attorney-General 
for the Island of Jamaica. 





Navy. 


A portion of the Baltic Fleet is to winter in Cork harbour.—A floating- 
battery of 1880 tons measurement is to be built at Chatham Dockyard. 
—Shanghai advices are to the 7th of October, and we learn that Captaia 
YVansittart of Her Majesty’s brig Biltern, has again rendered important 
service to the commercial interest, by destroying to the southward of 
Ningpo a most formidable piratical fleet of 22 vessels. A bold resistance 
was shown, and the brig was struck in many places, and tne master (Mr. 
Turner) and a marine were killed, and 18 men wounded, several severely. 
The whole pirate fleet, however, was destroyed.—The united squadrons, 
with Vice-Admiral Dundas, and eleven ships of the line, passed the Belt, 
northward, on the 6th ult. 


AppoInTMENTS.—Charles Eden, CB, to be Comptroller-General of Coaat 
Guard, v Henderson, dec. Capt: W F Buraett, CB, to succeed Capt Heath as 
7 peiecinas agent” of transports.—Comms: W Mould to Colossus ; W U For- 
syth, to be Inspecting Commander of the Coast Guard; J P Luce, Wanderer ; 

A Maxse, to Ariel, y Luce ; G O Popplewell Inspecting Commander of the 
Coast Guard ; W Wood, to Intrepid. Lieuts: C G McGregor to Transit ; to 
—— BG W Nicholas to Sandfy; M F O'Reilly to Seagull; C H 

impson to Sheldrake; Hon H W Chetwynd to Shipjack; C J Balfour to 
Tickler ; K Stewart to Plover ; A F Maresceaux to Pincher ; W H Rason to 
Cheerful.—Surgeons : 8S D Wells to Royal William; T J Breen Persever- 
ance ; C D Steel to Conqueror ; F Hawey to Conway; W Wood to Russell ; 
J Forbes (D) to Arachne. — 

Admiral James Carthew in the reserved half-pay I'st, in receipt of service 
pension), died at Tredudwell, near Fowey, Cornwall, on the 27th ult., aged 85 
a. By his death, Capt. Charles Gratiam, brother of Sir Jas. Gaham will 

promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 





Arup. 

The 12th Regiment, 24 Battalion, from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the 54th and 66th, from Gibraltar, will shortly embark for the Crimea. 
These corps consist principally of old soldiers. They will be relieved by 
Militia regiments.—Lieut.-Col. Moody, R.E., is to sacceed Maj General 
Gerdon as the Commanding Eagineer in the North British district.—In 
consideration of the distinguished services of the late Col. Balfour Ogil- 
vy, who died at Balaklava on the 12th of July last, a Colonel’s widow’s 
pension has been granted to his widow. The Colonel joined Omar Pasha 
in the field in March, 1854, and from that period up to the time of his 
death had on different. occasions greatly distinguished himself. Lord 
Hardinge has, without any solicitation, given Col. Ogilvy’s second son 


lars, while its exports to the United States have been inconsiderable, ow- 

ing to the heavy duty, but will increase rapidly now that the treaty 

| between her Majesty and the United States, which was signed on the 
5th day of June, 1854, is in operation. 


au ensigacy, without purchase, in the 34th Regt. ° 
Pp ——The German papers etate that Austria intends to open ony P : 
an Exposition of Arts and raging 8 at Vienna in the spring.—— 
The manuscripts of Bernardin de St. Pierre, which have been purchased 
by the Municipal Council of Havre, have arrived in that town. They 
are 80 numerous as to form 12 or 15 folio volumes.——The inauguration! A Cavcastan Demonstration.—Major-General Filipson, the Ataman 
of the London Shakspearian Society took place yesterday week at King’s | of the Tschernomora Cossacks, gives the following additional particulars 
The object of the society is to read and discuss the plays of | of tbe expedition of the Allies to Tamaa and Phanagoria :— 
Shakapeare, to which its attention has lately beeu more especially direct-| “Simultaneously with the appearance of the Allies, a numerous body | to be Capt, v Diwson, who ex. 2d WI Regt: Capt Mitford, fm h-p Unatt, to 
ed by the lectures of Professor Brewer——Oa Sunday, the 18:h ult., as- of mountaineers assembled at Gastogaja. On the Ist of Octeber, at four | be Capt, v Hartle, who ex; Lt Bourne to be Capt bp, v Mitford, who ret. 
semblies took place at Spon lane, Hockley, and one or two other dis- | 0’clock in the morning, they advanced agaiast the Dschiginski Battery. | Unatracuep.—Bvt-Major Thomas, 40th Ft, to have his Byvé rank converted 
tricts near Birmingham, for the avowed purpose of discussing the rise in | The enemy, among whom there were two columns of regular troops (pro- | into substantive rank. 
the price of bread, and the best means of obtaining redress. The princi-{ bably Turks), took possession of the bank of the Kuban at the spot where| peever.—Capt Mitford, 2d WI Regt, to be Major; Capt Lindam, Brig-Maj 
. pal speakers were itinerant Chartist orators, who failed to excite much | the ferry is, and opened a violent fire of small arms. On the bank of the | of the Depot of the British Swiss Legion, to have the temporary raak of Major 
enthusiasm, and the police being at hand, ia each case the people dis | Kuban and Dschigi, which lies somewhat higher, the mountaineérs sta-. whilst so employed. (This rank is not to carry pay). 


War Orricr, Dec. 4.—Sth Light Dragoons: Major-General George Charles, 
Earl of Lucan, KCB, to be Colouel, vice General Sir Johu Brown, dec. 


War Orrtce, Dec.7.—10th Ft: Ens Donald, fm Ri Canadian Rifle Regt, to 
be Ens. 40th Ft: Lt Brodhurst to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Maj Thomas. 23th Ft: 
Lt Worthington to be Adjt, v Smith, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 75ta ft: 
Capt Dawson, fm 40th Ft, to be Capt, v Hill, who ex; Capt Hill, fm 75th Ft, 

















1855. 


New Books. 

Tue Inpian Far Boox. Jew York. Mason Bros.—A very de 
lightful and very pretty volume, made up from material put at the Edi- 
tor’s disposal by the liberality of Mr. Schoolcraft ; and any allusion to 
the magazines of aboriginal legendary lore, with which that observant 
and intelligent gentleman is stocked, would at this time of day be super- 
fluous. The stories are twenty-six in number; and they are singularly 
free from the tomahawk twang that seems to ring in one’s ears, whenever 
an Indian subject is broached. On the contrary, they are in the main 
graceful and genial, with at times an undercurrent of satiric humour, and 
just sufficient of local colouring. The young people will revel inthem. Mr. 
McClenan contributes four illustrations, engraved on wood. Twoof these 
—the Bear Servants, and the Man with bis Leg Tied-ap—sbow a skilled 
pencil ; but it takes a Moritz Retzsch to adventnre into the regions of 
Fairy-dom proper. 

Memoirs ov rue Court snp Reton or Carnentve Il. By 8S. M. 
Smucker, A.M. New York. Miller, Orton & Co.—The greediness 
with which the public devours, in these days, all information respecting 
Russia and her rulers gives appropriatences to this and similar publica- 
tions. It is moreover a well-executed work of its kind, affording a fair 
estimate of the combined worth and worthlessness of one of the most 
striking of modern historical characters. We prefer however the author’s 
narrative, to the summary with which he winds it up. In the course of 
the former he lays bare with quite sufficient minuteness the infamy that 
was ingrained ia the personal career of this Northern Messalina; but it 
seems to us that he is disposed somewhat unduly to palliate her enormi- 
ties, when he passes final judgment upon her. The manner of life of such 
a Sovereign, under ench autocratic institutions, tells with fearful force 
upon the tone of social life, and must act with directness upon the na- 
tional welfare. Is it not, therefore, an injustice to humanity to represent 
the crimes in which this woman was steeped, as “spots upon the eplen- 
dour of the sun?” Her conquests fill a stately page in history, and her 
amelioration of some of the sterner features of Russian despotism is credit- 
able to her better nature and her intuitive sagacity. Yet, after all, it 
may be doubted whether her reign was not on the whole more brilliant 
than beneficial. The Russian princes and people alike cling to her me- 
mory. Whither has their admiration led them? What is there now that 
is enviable, in their iaternal condition or their external relations. On 
these points it is well that readers should judge for themselves ; and we 
repeat that this book furnishes, within the moderate compass of a duode- 
cimo, the means for pondering over much that is instructive. The Po- 
temkins and the Orlofs are studies indeed. 


Moc Lire; or Berore anp Bentnp Tae Curtain. By Anna Cora 
Ritchie. Boston. Ticknor & Fields.—Three stories from the pen of a 
lady, once a petted favourite of the public, under the name of Mrs. Mow- 
att. They are intended to illustrate—and do so most forcibly—the lights 
and shadows of a theatrical career —The first, “ Stella,’ paints the brief 
flattering of a young débutante upon the stage, whose irresistible impulse 
carried her thither, when sudden necessities called upon her to earn a 
livelihood for her mother and herself. But her high-strung nature and ex- 
citable nerves unfitted her for the requisite physical exertion. The sight of 
a fearful accident, on the very scene of her opening “ mimic life,’ shatters 
her delicate organization, mental and bodily. The gentle Ophelia’s 
reason “quite gives way ;’’ and she is carried home, still decked with 
her crown of straw, to pass through the malady of a fevered 
brain, and sink, calmly at the close, into an untimely grave.--The 
second tale, “The Prompter’s Daughter,” has also a melancholy 
dénouement. It traces, with touching but not exaggerated pathos, the 
early childhood’s years of a girl born almost upon the stage. It tells how 
she personates Dot’s baby ir a version of the Cricket on the Hearth, and 
ascends by degrees, through the réle of Cora’s child in Pizarro, to the 
dignity of the young Dake of York, Prince Arthur, Ariel, and a Fairy 
Queen. But an appalling catastrophe, the result of mismanaged wires 
and pullies, throws poor Tina upon a bed of suffering; and her subse- 
quent efforts, when partially recovered, cut short the thread of her frail 
life.—In the third narrative, which in its intensity and “ striking situa- 
tions’? may not inappropriately be called a dramatic sketch, we find 
reminiecenses of two or three distinguished actors; but, though it ends 
in a happy marriage, it reeembles the others in its generally sombre 
tone. 

We use the term “ narratives,” because Mrs. Mowatt uses it herself, 
and states further that the incidents related are but slightly varied, from 
occurrences that have come under her own observation. Be that as it 
may, the insight given into that portion of theatrical life which lies be- 
hind the curtain has the unmistakable air of truth. If the picture could 
not be free from the darker shades of littleness and jealousy that chequer 
professional life, it is clear that the author takes more delight in vindi- 
cating the subjects of much social obloquy. She shows how much of 
ebarity and gentleness and true nobility may be covered by the tinsel 
robe.—As a literary effort, “ Mimic Life’? may be honestly praised. The 
personages are sharply cut : the interest progresses page after page. Our 
bounds forbid us particularising, bat we should be at once ungrateful for 
pleasure derived, and unjust in our criticism, if we did not mark out one 
character. The hump-backed Prompter of the second story, carrying a 
stout heart and cheerful spirit through weariness and woe, deserves to be 
set apart in a niche of bisown. On the whole, this transcript of reality 
ought to be most favourably received by the public, as it will doubt- 
lessiy be by those members of the theatrical profession, who are capable of 
appreciating the spirit in which it is written. 


Mexico AND ITs Retiaion. By Robert A, Wilson. New York, 
Harpers.—A duodecimo volume that affords abundant matter for reflec- 
tion and discussion, inasmuch as it raises many questions of historical in- 
terest. The author—apparently a cool-headed person, uncaptivated by 
romantic etories—takes down many of our preconceived notions of the 
grandeur of the Aztec race, and of the stupendous achievements of the 
Spanish conquerors of Mexico. We cannot indeed say that we have 
paused to measure accurately the value of Mr. Wilson’s arguments. We 
can only recommend them as extremely suggestive, and as put forward 
with an air of good faith. 

But the book is discursive to a degree, and comprises in its four bun- 
dred pages the greatest possible variety of matter, not by any means 
well arranged. You skip about from date to date, a hundred years or 
so at a jamp, and from place to place widely apart, until the recollection 
is apt to be confused. Nevertheless, and albeit there are no graces 
whatever of style, we rarely meet with a work that travels over so much 
familiar ground, and yet imparts to the reader so decided a sense of fresh- 
ness. Just by way of showing the boldness of some of the positions as- 
sumed, we quote a considerable portion of the Preface. 

“ T have presumed to follow the great Las Casas, who called all the 


historians of the Conquest of Mexieo liare : 
tation of their fictions has disappeared, pée forte orey the ed Fel: 


dences of their untrath still remain, dy, et, fortunately, the natural evi- 


a 
the levels of our own engineers, I have ar Bey to doubt Catt withe Weer 
ran up hill, that navigable canals were ever fed by “ back water,” that 
pyramids (/eocal/<) could rest on a foundation of soft earth, that a canal 
twelve feet broad by twelve feet deep, mostly below the water level, was 
ever dug by Indians with their rude implements, that gardens ever floated 


ia mud, er that briguntines ever sailed in a salt marsh, or even that 190,000 





Che | Albtow. 








men ever entered the mud-built city of Mexico by a narrow qunasuey in 

the morning, and after fighting all day returned by the eame path at 

night to their camp, or that so large a besieging army as 150,000 men 

— be supported io a salt-marsh valley, surrounded by high moun- 
ne, 


“In answer to the question why such fables have so long passed for 
history, I have the ready answer, that the Inquisition controlled every 
printing-office in Spain and her colonies, and its censors took good care 
that nothing ebould be printed against the fair fame of eo good a Cbris- 
tian as Cortéz, who had painted upon his banner an image of the Imma- 
culate Virgin, and had bestowed upon her a large portion of his robbery ; 
who had gratified the national taste for holy wars by writing one of the 
finest of Spanish romances of history ; who had induced the Emperor = 
overlook his crime of levying war without a royal liceuse by the bestow 
of rich presents and rich provinces ; 80 that by the favour of the Emperor 
and the favour of the Inquisition, a fi/ibustero, whose atrocities surpassed 
those of every ether on record, bas come down to us as @ Cbristian 
hero. 

“The innumerable little things about their Indian mounds force the 
conviction on the experienced eye of an Ameriean traveller that the 
Azteca were a horde of North American tavages, who had precipitated 
themselves first upon the table-land, and afterward, like the Goths from 
the table-lands of Spain, extended their conquests over the ring civi- 
lization of the coast country ; and this idea is confirmed by the fact that 
the magnificent Tolteec monaments of a remote antiquity, discovered in 
the tropical forests, were apparently unkaown to the Aztecs. The con- 
quest of Mexico, like our conquest of California, was in itself a emall 
affair; but both being immediately followed by extensive discoveries of 
the precious metals, Mexico rose as rapidly into opdlence as San Fran- 
cisco has in our day. 

“ The evidence that Ihave presented of the inexhaustible supplies of 
silver iu Northern Mexico, near the route of our proposed Pacific Railroad, 
may be interesting to legislators. Theee masses of silver lie as undis- 
tu by their present owners as did the Mexican discoveries of gold in 
California before the American conquest, from the inertness of the local 

pulation, and the want of facilities of communication with the city of 

exico. - 

“Phe notion that the Mormons are destined to overrun Mexico is, 
course, only an inference drawn from the exact parallel that exists be- 
tween the circumstances under which this delusion has arisen and pro- 
pagated itself and the history of Mohammedanism from its rise until it 
overran the degenerated Christians of the Eastern empire. 

With such pretensions, followed as they are by not @ few ehrewd obser- 
vations, Mr. Wilson merits a candid and careful review from those who 
have leisure for annotating. At any rate it is agreeable to have a book 


thrown upon the market, that is not a mere rehash of its predecessors. 


fur Rute anp its Picruresque Scenery. Described by H. Mayhew" 
Niustrated by Birket Foster. London. Bangs, Brothers and Co., 
Agents.—How inexhaustible is the Rhine, that never-failing subject for 
painter, engraver, poet, and romancist! Is not the eye familiar with its 
best point of view? the memory tenacious of its oft-told legends? No 
doubt of it—bat yet there is an ever-recurring charm, in going overthe old 
ground again step by step. The form must be tame and commen-place, 
indeed, under which the Rhine could cease tointerest. Bat when it comes, 
as now, with twenty drawings by a masterly hand, and the aid of the very 
best of English engravers, aud a fresh and ciever writer to supply the 
text—we welcome the old river with a new burst of enthusiasm, and bid 
it flow on to the fireside of Christmas readere, This we say, because the 
gay volume is essentially a holiday one, too daintily attractive for the 
ordinary thumbing of soiled hander. Let every copy of it be promoted toa 
lady’s boudoir ! 


Cyrctopapra or CuronoLoGy ; on, Tuk Worp’s Proaress., Edited 
by G. P. Putnam. New York. A. S. Barnes §& Co.—Kight hundred 
and fifty pages of all varieties of useful information, chronological, his- 
torical, biographical, geographical, and we scarcely can say what not. 
The small but massive volame is mainly compiled from English works ; 
bat the editing and adapting it for use in this country was no slight tax 
upon the industry and intelligence of Mr. Putnam, It has run through 
eleven previous editions. Need we commend it to a place on the book- 
shelf? 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Cinderella. An illaminated edition, very prettily got up, small 


MATEO. oo Seosvticadpececew seep dibs iv ceceevens ope see eke cece Appletons. 
The Story of Ancient History ; The Story of English History. By 
Jacob Abbott. Small quarto ; separate works ; both profusely 


illustrated by wood-cuts..........-..-+es000: poe pegie mite « ive sige’ Harpers. 
A New Flower for Children. By L,. Maria Child. (Stories for 

children of eight te ten years of age.)....... +. 0- seer eeeee Francis & Co. 
Plain Talk and Friendly Advice to Domestics ; with Counsel on 

Home Matter@ii.'p io. s eee cece cco enscece ees Boston. Phillips & Co. 


A Christmas Wreath for Little People. By Ella Rodman........ 
Philadelphia. Parry & Co. 
The Mysterious Story-Book; or the Good Step-Mother. By 
Whom? Prettily illustrated ........4.5...ce cee deeeeces ener’ Appletons. 
Out of Debt, Out of Danger. By Cousin Alice ? 
The French Speaker and Colloquial Phrase Book. By Francis 


SEPARA, °C Soc ots Aten aaah Danie > o2.0ccdeuaed F. Butler. 
The Child-Wife, from David Copperfield ; Smike, from Nicholas 

Nickleby. By C. Dickens. (Separate.)..............4.++.00- Redfield. 
Uncle John’s First Book. Mlustrated.................0.- eens. A ‘ons. 


, + pplet 
Mortimer’s College Life. By E. J. May, author of “ Louis’s 
OCR I a's: 0.» v'00.0:6'iu paid mosienlabigns «+ <unshdheon Rides Bd dh Ibid. 

Self-Culture in Reading, Speaking, and Conversation. Designed 
for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Home Instruction. BY W. 
Sherwood . S. Barnes & Co. 
Caste: A Story of Republican Equality. By Sydney A. Story, 
ADOR o> cedecee sped > bias urgaiseesic chown ts etwalnd eh obs Boston. Phillips §& Co. 
Scenes in the Practice of a New York Surgeon. By Edward H. 
Dixon, M.D., Editor of the Scalpel. With eight oe clever) 
iNustrations by Darley..........--- seers eeerseevees Dewitt & Davenport. 
The Standard First Reader, for Beginners. By Epes Sargent... 
Boston. Phillips & Co. 
Flambo : A Brief Treatise on the Prosecuting and Dangerous 
Character of Popery. By a Presbyter of the Diocese of New 


Pee ee eee sere es sesesess ser eereeeeesEeSeSEsese 


KOE cea nel. sod yee +6 tgs oid Mb SAMS MED CLL Mae ited Pudney & Russell. 
Facts against Fancy ; or, A True and Just View of Trinity Church. 

By the Rey. W. Berrian, D.D........+00-4seeeeee Philadelphia. Peterson. 
Estelle Grant ; or, The Last Wife... ... 2. .o.c..ceccceccecenees Garrett §& Co. 


Mystevies of the Court of the Stuarts. By W.H. Ainsworth..... 
Philadelphia. Peterson. 

The Art-Journal, for November and December .............. G. Virtue & Co. 
The Studio; Franklin. Two of Harpers’ Story-Books. Profusely 

EOE IES A A RAI FO ES Harpers. 
The Balloon Travels of Robert Merry and his Young Friends, over 

Various Countries in "urope. Edited ty Peter Parley. ...J.C. Derby & Co. 
Canada. An Essay, by J. Sheridan Hogan, to which the First 

Prize was awarded by the Paris Exhibition Committee of Ca- 

WRB crisit. hy'e%s pidp Ab wi ald. SSSI, OF 00 000% Montreal. B. Dawson. 
Cones and Her Resources. By A. Morris, A.M. Second Prize 

Ml eSinb saebSnd veep: hehe .eetOR dl MPA pid Beis MOUS ‘ 
The Kansas Region. (Descriptions and Directions.) By Max 

ET... , 005 sae tas anibantlt arcedin’ Fowler & Wells, 
An Outline of the Geueral Principles of Grammar. By the Rev. 

O, Sem ALM... . Sete Poeen eget ye is esas chs tad Harpers. 
The Nightingale. A Tale of the Russian War, Forty Years Ago. 

From the German of Schmid............... 000000... t eee Dana & Co. 
The Canadian Almanac, and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for 

BOG 6) merous ereiveroms.: «+0 tevit® DUR Gb LONI SES ¢ Toronto. Maclear & Co. 


There are severa! works in the above list, to which we should have been 
glad to pay the compliment ofa notice ; but at this season of the year 
our Gesk is so crowded with new publications, that we must beg authors 
and publishers to be content with simple acknowledgment of receipt. 





ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


The subjoined very interesting communication, on the subject of Dr. | %& 


Kane’s recent voyage, is extracted from the 4theneum of the 24th ult. 
The recent retura of Dr, Kane has \made the world ring with the an- 
nouncement of his discovery of @ “vast open icelets Polar Sea.” ‘The 
chief result of bis yoyage may be stated ia a few words thus :—Having 
reached Smith Sound, he found further progress by vessel impossible, 
owing to a body of pack-ice of the heaviest description’ blockingup the 
strait. He, therefore, put his brig into winter quarters in a bay On the 
east coast of Smith Sound, in latitude 78° 44 north (probably the inden- 
tation between Pelham Point and Stafford Head of Inglefield), and from 
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this point explored the region eastward and northward in eledges. The 
reports hitherto published in the American papers are not quite clear as 
to the precise position of the region discovered ; it appears, however, 
that the arm of the sea forming the continuation of Smith Sound extends 
almost due east as far as 60° W. long. ; whence it is deflected in a N.N.W. 
direction, until, in latitade 82° N. it expands into an extensive sea, “ en- 
tirely free from ice” at the time when Dr. Kane beheld it. 

it further appears that the region between 78° and 82° of latitade is 
quite akin in character to the ice-bound labyriath forming the chief scene 
of the Franklin search farther south. In proceeding over this extensive 
and barren region, Dr. Kane’s party was not a little astonished in noticing 
a gradual increase of temperature the further they went to the north- 
ward, unti! at last their progress was arrested by that vast sea alread 
mentioned, extending further than the eye could reach, teeming wit 
animal life, great numbers of herbivorous and other animals, and birds 
— ow —_ - ae rs oe indifference in the neighbour- 

» rth wind, -two hours in durati 

dritviee hte y ration, failed to bring any 
hose conversant with the geograpby of the Arctic Regions will pro- 
bably agree with me if I, in the first place, venture to ra t that the 
term “ open” Polar Sea applied to latitudes of 82° and 83° N., can have 
only a mere relative and vague, uncertain meanin , because in those 
jatitudes any part of the sea, however narrow and ice-bound, tay be 
open at times, and no part of it, however extensive and deep, can be en- 
tirely and always free from ice. The term is more in its place when 
used in a comparative or circumecribed sense, as, for instance, when 
saying that Baffin’s Bay is an open (or more open) sea a8 compared to 
ellington Channel, and the latter, again, with its northerly outlets, an 
open (or more open) channel than Banks Strait or Prince of Wales Chan- 
nel. The term “ open Polar Sea,” no doubt, will be rightly understood 
in its bearing and im in enob nidividn st case so asc, ac 
customed to @ critical view of such subjects, but for general use ft leads 
to much mitconception, and is altogether saperfiaous when, as in - 
ing of Dr. Kane’s open sea, the epithet “iceless’’ is added to it. There 
can be no doubt about the precise meaning of the latter, for it implies a 
sea entirely free from ice, whereas the term “ open” sea by no means ex- 

cludes the existence of vast quantities of that frigid article. 

As to the term “‘ iceless” sea, it conveys, in this instance, altogether 
an erroneous meaning, such as Dr. Kane probably did not intend to im- 

to it, for in speaking of that Northern Sea under this denomination, 
e aud his companions describe the nature of that sea at the particular 
time when they saw it, and these statements I have not the slightest 
nd or wish to doubt or disbelieve. But I do most decidedly doubt 
t to be a permanently iceless sea, notwithstanding the extraordinary faet 
of continued north wind having failed to bring any ice into it. Such an 
occurrence only shows how effectually the ice formed during the previous 
winter may be swept away by the currents out of a sea sit even 
under the most northern latitudes. I find a similar observation recorded 
they great Arctic navigator and acute observer, Sir Edward Parry, in 
his “ Narrative, 1827,” — It relates to the sea north of Spitzbergen 
(where Captain Phipps previously found an impenetrable barrier of 
boundless pack-ice), as seen after his return to that country from his ad- 
venturous boat-voyage toward the North Pole about the latter end of 
August :—*“ As the wind now blew so much upon the shore, I was in mo- 
mentary expectation of seeing some ice come in; but we were agreeably 
eurprised to find that none appeared. This circumstance appeared to us 
the more remarkable, from the extraordinary rapidity with which, in the 
month of June, the very lightest air from the westward brought the drift- 
ice in upon the land, rendering their shores quite inaccessible in the course 
of a few hours.” 

I have entered into these remarks oo the meaning of the term “ open” 
and “ iceless,” as it seems to me that a great deal of confusion, doubt, and 
misconception hagaricen in Arctic Geography from different interpreta- 
tions of these terms. But while expressing the foregoing objections to 
their ambiguous and unrestricted use, I am bound to own myself at a loss 
for another word which, in my humble opinion, would form a precise de- 
nomivation for asea such as that discovered by Dr. Kane. The Russian 
word “ Polynia” means spaces of open water within the icy seas, and is 
nearly the equivalent for the English “ Lane,”—lanes of open water. 
Unfrozen sea would already be nearer the mark, namely a sea that never 
freezes entirely over. 

Reading the reports of Dr. Kane’s voyage with due regard to the re- 
strictive meaning of the terms in which they are framed, it is beyond all 
doubt that he discovered an extensive Polar Sea which is never entirely 
frozen over. 

This evidence of an unfrozen sea and a comparatively mild climate, 
with kindred phenomena, in latitudes ranging from 82° northward, is a 
full corroboration of the discovery of a similar sea further to the east- 
ward, by Parry, Wrangell, and others ; but it is still more decisive in its 
bearing than either of these, because Dr. Kane’s sea lies in close conti- 
guity and en the northern side of the most northern land yet discovered, 
and a land, be it remembered, of the most diemal description, whereas the 
sea reached by Sir Edward Parry in latitude 824° N. is simply the con- 
tinuation of the Atlantic swept by powerful polar currents with the infla- 
ence of the warm Gulf Stream in its flank, while Wrangell’s Sea lies in 
latitudes six degrees further south. Dr. Kane’s Polar Sea is the most in- 
teresting, as it seems pretty evident that it cannot be connected with the 
great Arctic Sea, or what I would call the real Polar Basio,—namely, the 
sea between Spitzbergen and Siberia. And here I may be permitted to 
refer baiefly to Capt. Inglefield’s voyage to Smith Sound three years ago. 
The view that gentleman took at the time in announcing that, by enter- 
ing Whale Sound and Smith Sound, he believed he had “ discovered and 
entered the Polar Sea,” through which, he thought, “ he would have been 
able to push in-the direction of Behring’s Strait, had not a gale arisen,” 
&c.,—was strongly combatted by me then [see 4then. Nos. 1309 and 
1311], and I endeavoured to show that such a view was fallacious, and 
based + no tenable grounds. I concluded my remarks in the following 
words (No. 1311, p. 1369] :—‘ Thus it appears that the reasons assigned 
for the theory ofa communication between Baffio’s Bay and the Polar 
Basin are slight in comparison with those which tell against it. Green- 
land may—and very likely does—contract about the 80th parallel: it 
may there become only a narrow neck of land; but that land, there is 
reason to conjecture, extends a great way in a northerly direction to- 
wards Bebring’s Strait,—and it is my firm conviction that navigators 
entering the sea to the north of Baffin’s Bay, in the hope of reaching 
the Polar Basin, would find a mere cul-de-sac, not even connected 
with the sea to the north of Wellington Channel.”—These views have, 
I think, been pretty closely corroborated by Dr, Kane’s voyage,— 
he has found that Smith Sound “terminates in a gulf.” The reasons 
against Captain Inglefield’s theory hold just as good now as then; 
and, therefore, I am inclined to think that, if no stronger ground be 
adduced to establish the insularity of Greenland by a charnel under 
the 80th parallel, than the existence in that direction of a mighty 
glacier,—it is open to much doubt. That glacier, in all probability, rests 
on land, and no chanmel has ever been in that locality, or else some of the 
immense masses of drift-wood known to exist on the east side of Green- 
land would surely have found its way to the arm of the sea explored by 
Dr. Kane. No positive or direct statement is made as to the total ab- 
eence of this interesting object in the reports before me, however length 
and circumstantial they are in other respects, but by indirect evidence it 
seems beyond all doubt that driftwood is entirely absent in those waters : 
—the want of fuel is continually complained of, and it became the source 
of the greatest hardships to Dr, Kane’s party ; “during the winter fuel 
having become short, Dr. Kane was compelled to convert the floore, 
inner planking, epars, and finally the very floors to the cabins, in which 
himself and officers lodged, into fuel.” Again: the Esquimaux in that 
region had no kayacks, and the few sledges they possessed were made 
almost exclusively out of walrus-(usks, and not of wood. 

It is quite clear, from all these particulars, that no driftwood reaches 
those waters, which further renders it all but certaia that no connection 
exists between them and the Great Polar Basin, namely, that sea, in re- 
ference to which Sir Edward Parry, from personal experience, emphati- 
cally declares :—“A ship might haye sailed to the latitude of 82°, afmost 
without touching a piece of ice.” (Parry's “Narrative,” p. 148.) 

But however this may be, the trath of the d geographical feature 
of an unfrozen Polar Sea to the north of the most northern land yet 
discovered cannot be for a moment doubted. 

In considering the bearing of Dr. Kane’s discovery on Arctic Geogra- 
pty, we are led to the North Pole itself, as the point around which all 





in the Arctic Regions are naturally grouped. The questien is, 
what is the nature of that interesting spot? ether land or sea (I am 
iticlined to think the latter), does it or does it not comprise the maximum 
of ice, and snow, and cold, as it does form the mathematical centre of the 
Frigid Zoné? Aud do, in a corresponding manner, the lineg of latitude 
indicate the progressive ratio of decrease of the temperature and other 


henometia following in its train? It has been the ee » and, per- 

aps, still'fs the more prevailing, opinion that such ia the case. It so 
happens that the Expeditions in search of Franklin have, most of them, 
extended to Iatitades between 70° and 77° N., and only in a few cases 
beyond that. They bave, io these latitudes, found a labyriathic system 
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of clumps of lands and islands connected together by narrow channels, 
falh of ne aud glaciers, most difficult and hazardous for navigation. i It 
has been generally inferred, if the Arctic Regions between 70° and 77 
N, latitude are of eo dreary, so difficult and dangerous character, how 
much more so must they be further north and under the Pole itself! So 
much did this impression prevail, that, when Capt. Peony, in 1851, dis- | 
covered, north of Wellington Channel, a sea more open, more extensive, 
and with more animal life than those arms of the sea to the south of it, 
it was actually disbelieved at first by many of the principal officers of the 
searching squadron, Then, again, when Capt. Inglefield reported the 
discoveries he bad made at the top of Baffio’s Bay, it was said that “they 
did not appear to give mach promise of Elysian fields and oases nearer 
the Pole.’ Others bad even calculated, how much the mean animal 
temperature at the Pole must be as compared with that of southerly lati- 
tudes. In vain did the results of the memorable journeys of Sir Edward 
Parry, Wrange!l, Anjou, and others, point to the fallacy of such views,— 
the favourite theory was still clung to. Sir Edward Parry’s journey to 
the North Pole was undertaken, as is well known, on the supposition that 
Capt. Phipp’s ‘“‘ main or heavy ice” extended to the North Pole but the 
further he went up the less “ indication of it could be seen; and, at 
last, under the bighest latitude reached, namely, 82° 40’ 23” (at one time 
probably 45’), “so small was the ice around them, that they were obliged 
to halt for the night, at 2.4,M.. on the 25th, being upon the only piece 
in sight, in any direction, on which they could veature to trust the boats 
while they rested, Such was the ice in latitude 829°.” So Wrangell 
and Anjou, the higher they went, the surer they were in finding, at last, 
the “ wide immeasurable ocean” before them. 

Dr. Kane’s discovery is a fall corroboration of what is indicated in the 

foregoing, namely, that towards the North Psle, the temperature, animal 
and vegetable life, the opem state of the sea, &c., do not uniformly, or re- 
gularly decrease,—in short, that these features of the Arctic Regions de- 
pend much less on latitude than on the configuration, extent, and ar- 
rangement of land and water, and tbe oceanic currents. Thus, an exten- 
sive sea, exposed to the mighty curreots ranning from the Siberian shores 
into the Atlantic, will, even ander the Pole itself, be clearer of ice and 
more open,—it will possess a temperature higher, orgauic life more de- 
veloped and abundast than the ice-bound. choked-up labyrinth of the 
cbief scene of the Franklin seareh 20° S. of the North Pole. 
» Thus, t > only Polar sea accessible by vessels, and, undoubtedly, as fit 
for navigation as Baffla’s Bay, remains, that beyond Spitzbergen and 
Novays Zemlya, What significant lesson does Dr. Kane’s adventurons 
voyage again convey? By almost saperbuman efforts he only reached 
a2ke of latitude, while by the ship he could not possibly get further than 
783°.—whereas that same latitude, 824°, in the Sea of Spitabergen, has 
been reached agaia and again, in former as well as in recent times, with 
comparative ease. And nothing is more natural, for in the Spitzbergea- 
Sea ice navigatioa only commences about the same latitude where Dr. 
Kane’s vessel came to a full stop, namely, between 78° and 79° N. lati- 
tude. This very sammer several Norwegian whalers, among others the 
schooner Adlus from Bergen, have reached the latitude of 82° north of 
Spitzbergen, where they were most successful in the fishing. The 106/us 
becawe full in two or three daye, and reached Bergen from that high lati- 
titude, 82°, in eleven days! ? ! 

My views on Arctic Geography, first submitted to public notice in the 
Atheneum nearly four years ago, have not only not been controverted, 
but more and more corroberated by recent research; and I shall conclude 
by declaring my conviction, that through the Sea of Spitzbergen the 
North Pole will one day be rea ued, and that with mach less danger and 
difficulty than bas attended mo-' Arctic voyages that bave not got beyond 
the latitude of 75° N. AvucusTus PETERMANN. 

Nov. 10. 
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WINTER FASHIONS. 


There is perhaps scarcely any costume more generally becoming than 
a rich winter walking-dress ; and the present fashions are peculiarly de- 
serving of favour. The round cloaks, so common last seasun, have given 
place to mantles and paletéts of various kinds, ail of them being of full 
size and a graceful shape. One of the handsomest we have seen is of 
black velvet, trimmed with rich fringe nearly a quarter of a yard deep, 
the fringe being set on at the shoulder to imitate the capuchin or hood, 
and the sleeves edged with the same. Another, of black velvet, is trim- 
med with gimp and bugles.—Grey cloth is also much worn, and should 
be trimmed with braid and tassels of a mixture of black and white. For 
travelling we recommend a paletot composed of grey drap d’Armenie, 
a sort of knitted cloth extremely thick and warm. It is simply trimmed 
with braid and buttons, and has a deep pocket on each side.—For the 
mere carriage-drive, however, a very different style is adopted—namely, 
a close-fitting jacket, with shawls aud wraps to supply the extra cover- 
ing as they may be required. 

Thonnets present an almost endless variety in point of colour and fabric, 
but the shape is nearly alike in all, it being a modification of that which 
bas been recently worn. The winter bonnets are slightly larger than 
their predecessors, and, though still worn towards the back of the head, 
have frias which project forward in the centre more than usual, and tie 
down close at the ears—A very charming bonnet is composed of pale 
violet-coloured velvet and white silk, the top of the crown being of the 
latter material, covered with a star of black lace, the points of which 
lap over the velvet ; the edge of the brim is also of white silk, with a 
double fall of white and black blonde. A full blonde cap with flowers, 
and strings of violet and white.—A stone-coloured terry velvet bonnet 
has a trimming of grosei/le velvet, with feather to correspond, and white 
blonde embroidered with black.—There is a pretty bonnet made of black 
chenille, laid on in chequers over pink silk, with pink and black chenille 
intermixed, and banging in long loops over the curtain. Cap of white 
blonde and pink flowers, with black and a strings.—There is another 
attractive bonnet of pale-green terry velvet, with feather of the same 
colour, 4ad trimming of white blonde and black velvet. A very full cap, 
with a bunch of flowers on one side. Curtain alternate pieces of the 

en and black velvet.—A handsome and more matronly bonnet is of 
ove-coloured moiré antique, with feather to correspond. The bonnet is 
otherwise trimmed with white and black blonde, and the inside is orna- 
mented with cerise velvet and flowers the same colour.—A black velvet 
bonnet, with bird of paradise plume, is a favourite; and many shades of 
brown are worn.—But for any occasion of gaiety a white bonnet, inter- 
>. pete with any bright-coloured velvet, would still be suitable ; or one 
of some 
of white blonde at the top of the crown, 

Dresses are nearly all made with flounces, three being the favourite 
number ; and they are, if possible, more trimmed than ever. There isone 
dress composed of black silk with three flounces, each flounce having gra- 
duated rows of brocade, of a raneias pattern of flowers, on a vert d’Isly 
ground. Another dress, in a similar style, is of cianamon-brown, the 
brocade on the flounces being of black and white. 

For demoiselles plain skirts of plaid silk are much worn. 


Tn all cases of demi-toilette the tight jacket up to the throat is adopted : | P&¢ 


sometimes it is of the same material as the skirt, but not always. A 
jacket of black velvet is richly trimmed with knotted fringe and gimp, 
the basque being rather deep, and put in with broad plaita, ou the sur- 
face of each of which is a medallion-like trimming of pine with tassels, 
and the sleeves bave large full puffiags.—A jacket of black moiré antique 
is trimmed with black velvet, gimp and tassels ; it fits to the shape, the 
trimming forming betelles or braces, with two short broad ends behind. 
—A very rich jacket of garnet-coloured velvet is made something in the 
same style, with a fringe com of bright beads, the same colour. In 
this i , however, in ead of bretelles, the trimming forms a sort of 
stomacher that reaches fron er to shoulder.— When the jacket is of 
the same material as the dress, the trimming of course corresponds with 
the brocade or trimming of the flounces, though probably with the addi- 
tion of an edging of black velvet and black lace. Steel beads and bead 
and bugle trimming are also used ; and sometimes the jacket is formed of 
a deep frill or flounce of the silk, especially if the brocade of the silk 
forms the edge. The sleeves are always very large, and very full with 
pu and much ornament. 

The style of evening dress is scarcely yet established ; but we may 
mention a very pretty dress of blue silk, ornamented with a rache near 
the bottom of the skirt, and another within a quarter of a yard of the 
waist. Between these ruches are pat on alternately slanting ruches of a 
narrower kind, and a trimming of black velvet white blonde. The 
corsage is ornamented by lappets of blue silk with ruches of blonde cross- 
ing, and tying in long bows behind.—There is also a very Spanish-look- 
ing drees of silk, intermixed with white silk and narrow black vel- 
vet and lace, the lower part of the skirt consisting of alternate vandykes 
of the different materials— Velvet dresses of all colours are worn. 

There is a decided change of style in coiffures. They are mo longer 
Worn entirely at the back of the hair, but lie flat on the top of the head, 
with ribbon, flowers, or feathers drooping behind or at the sides. A sea- 
somable novelty is composed of a wreath of ivy, which comes forward on 


the forehead, and is intermixed with cerise-colour velvet, the latter fall- 





le shade in terry velvet, interspersed with white, and the star | P°S® 











sides. Another, something similar in style, is composed of velvet and gold 
braid, with drooping flowers of gold and ends of velvet. 

A y: ae | and simple coiffure is com of plaited black velvet. 
which, though forming the shape of the -dress, shows the hair through 
its folds; it has puffings of blue ribbon at the side, with loops of broad 
blue ribbon hanging behind, and a wreath of blue flowers passing across 
the forehead. A head-dress of pink ribbon, with roses and Michaelmas 
daisies, is also very becoming, and this one has also pendent loops instead 
of ends. It admits loops or plaits of hair to pass through at the back.— 
A coiffare of a different sort is formed of long lappete of lace, fringed 
with feather trimming, with a braid of cerise colour velvet, coming in a 
point on the fore .— When flowers are worn at the back of the head, 
@ wreath to ete re should aeross the forehead.—The mixture of 
black and white blonde is still in favour, and intermixed with velvet and 
bright-coloured flowers, has an excellent effect. 

Chemisettes, unsuitable for cold weather, are not likely to be revived 
until the spring. Collars are worn large, though not preposterously so ; 
and under-sleeves very full.— Paris Fashions in a London paper. 

—_»>__—— 
THE DANGER OF LEARNING GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of the Missouri Democrat. 

Mr. Epiror: I have been sendin’ my dater Nancy to school to a 
schoolmaster in this naborhood. Last Friday I went over to the school 
just to see how Nancy was gittin’ along, and I sees things I didn’t like 
by no means. The schoolmaster was larnin’ her things entirely out of 
the line of eddycation, and as I think improper. I set awhile in the 
school-house and heered one class say their lesson, They was a spellen, 
and I thot spelled quite exceedingly. Then cum Nancy’s turn tosay her 
lesson. She said it very spry. 1 was shot! and determined she should 
leave that school. Ihave heered that gramer was an oncommon fine 
study, bat I don’t want eny more gramer about my house. The lesson 
that Nancy sed was nothin’ but the foolishest kind uv talk, the ridicles 
luy talk you ever seed. She got up and the first word she sed was, ‘+ I 
love!” I looked rite at her for doing so improper, but sbe went 
rite on and sed: “ Thou lovest, he loves,’ and I reckon you never 
heard such a riggermyrole in your life—love, love, love, aud nothing but 
love. She said one time, “I did love.” 

Sez I, “ Whodid you love?” Then the scholars laffed, but I wasn’t 
to be put off, and I sed, ‘‘ Whodid you love, Nancy? 1 want to know— 
who did you love?” The schoolmaster, Mr. McQuillister, put iu, and 
said he would explane when Nancy finished the lesson, This sorter 
pacyfied me, and Nance went on with awful love talk. It got wus and 
wus every word. She eed, “I might, could, or would love.” 

I stopped her again, and sed I reckon I would see about that, and told 
her to walk out of that house. The schoolmaster tried to interfere, but 
I wouldent let him say a word. He sed I was a fool, and I nockt him 
down and made him holler in short order. I tauké the strate thing to 
him. I told him Ide show him how hede larn my dater gramer. 

I got the nabers together, and we sent Mr, Quillister off in a hurry, and 
I reckon tharl'be no more gramer teechin in these parts soon. If you 
know of any rather oldish man in Ihe regeen that doant teech gramer, 
we wood be glad if you wood send him up. But in the footure we will 
be keerfal how we employ men. Yung schoolmasters [won’t do, especi- 
ally if they teeches gramer. Its a bad thing for m rils. 

Yours tiil deth, THoM.s JEFFERSON SOLE, 


Prizes AND Honours aT THE Paris Exursition.—The official lists of 
artists to whom medals and honourable mentions have been awarded by 
the French Commission differ in some respects from those published in 
the journals. In the lists of our own countrymen, we | d the name of 
Mr. C. Stanfield struck out of the first class,—that of Mi. Taylor out of 
the second,—and out of the class of “honourable mention,” Messrs, 
Warren, Wehnert, Wilson, Holland, Wells. In this latter order we find 
one insertion—the name of M. Granure, the engraver. The object—the 
reason for these changes we are at a loss to divine. We will only say, 
that they tend to strengthen still further the impression, pretty widely 
spread in England, that the adjudication has been a mere cabinet comedy. 
—Atheneum. Dea 

The Moniteur of Saturday, the 17th ult., publishes the Imperial de- 
cree containing the nominations in the Legion of Honour of the British 
exhibitors :—It is thus worded. 

Commander of the Order.—Mr. Faraday [London], for eminent ser- 
vices rendered to science. Knights of the Order. Logan, President of 
the Geological Committee of Canada, for his remarkable geological map 
of that country, and the perils he encountered in the interest of science. 
—Lawes [Rothamstead], for important works on manure.— William Fair 
bairn [London], Corresponding Member ef the French Institute, great 
builder, for employing sheet iron in public works.—Platt, sen., [Oldbam], 
constructor of remarkable machinery for spinning cotton.—Lord Rosse, Di- 
rector of the Observatory, of Ireland, for his astronomical works.—Airey, 
Director of the Greenwich Observatory, for his remarkable works on geome- 
try, natural philosophy and a-tronomy.—Brett [London], for establishing 
the submarine telegraph.—Tenant [Glasgow] director of the most important 
manufactory of chymical productions in Eagland, for the discovery of the 
application of chlorate of lime.—Dr. Neal Arnott [London], physician to 
her Majesty the Queen of England, for scientific works and the invention 
of apparatus for warming apartments and ventilation.—Robert Napier, 
[London], eminent shipbuilder.—Stephenson [London], engineer, for 
great works of public utility —Brunel [London], chief engineer of the 
Great Western Railway, for great works of public utility—Samuel Jack- 
son [Sheffield], of the firm of Spear and Jackson, for his superiority in 
manufactaring steel tools.—Eikington [Birmingham], an eminent manu- 
facturer, for his gilt and silvered bronzes, and the application of a new 
system of gilding.—Minten [Stoke-upon-Trent], large manufacturer of 
delf and china wares.—Titus Salt [Bradford], inventor of the alpaca tis- 
sues.— Baxter [Dundee], for his hemp manutactures—Crossley [Halifax], 
director of the iargest mauufactory of carpets made by machinery.—Bar- 
ker [Paris], English foreman, for bis improvements in the manufacture 
of church organs.—Malready, painter.—Sir Charles Eastlake,—painter,— 
Gibson, sculptor.—Cockerel, architect.— Lupton Darnton (Vice-President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Leeds, for his exteusive manufacture of 
cheap woolen tissues. 


War Meerine 1x Giascow.—A meeting of influential persons was 
held in Glasgow—Sheriff Sir Archibald Alison in the chair—for the pur- 
of making arrangements to pay a tribute of respect to Major-Gene- 

ral Sir Colin Campbell, who is a native of that city. On the motion of 
Mr. A. Morrison, Dean of Faculty, seconded by Mr. W. Campbell, of Tel- 
liechewan, and supported by Mr. Hastie, M.P., it was resolved that the 
citizens of Glasgow should pay a tribute of respect to their townsman, 
Sir Colin Campbell, for his eminent military services in various quarters 
of the globe, by presenting him with a sword of honoar ; that, to make 
the compliment as general as possible, the subscriptions for the sword be 
limited to contributions of 1s. from each person ; which, however, is ex- 
ted to raise a sum amounting to several bundred pounds ; that Sir 





Archibald Alison, the historian, be reepectiully requested to present the 
sword in Glasgow, at such time as may be convenient to Sir Colin.— Lon- 
don ~Vems, Dee. 1. 


On Thursday night a demonstration in hoaour of the Crimean victories 
was held in the City-hall, Glasgow. It was got up to give ex pression to 
the sentiments of that portion of the middle aud working classes who 
were unable or disinclined to purchase the high-priced ticket for the 
recent Crimean banquet at which the Duke of Hamilton presided. The 
demonstration took the form of a soirée, and was fully attended. Dr. 
Nichol, Professor of Astronomy in the University, filled the chair, sup- 
ported by Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, some of the city councillors, 
and other gentlemen.— Examiner, WVov. 24. 





A Russtan Norte, not NessELRoDE’s.—Acuteness is sometimes carried 
to the point of simplicity. The-case of the Jew whe foiled a brother Jew 
is an example of the manner in which exquisite cunning acquires the vir- 
tues of simplicity. One Jacob Levi advanced £47, more or less, to Ema- 
nuel Piezer, for a speculation to be carried out in Birmingham. The 
speculation not being carried out, Levi brings an action for the recovery 
oftthe money ; and then in the Guildhall, before Mr. Baron Martin, Pi- 
ezer tells his story. The speculation which he was to carry out in Bir- 
mingham was, not to purchase gold for exportation, as Levi had said, but 
to forge Russian notes. Now Piezer was so indignant at the enormity of 
this proposal, that, acting upon the advice of a friend, he refused to have 
anything to do with the business ; and to punish Levy, he kept the money. 
Bat, not to make too corrupt a use of wealth thus gotten, he laid it out 
upon “ t” during his visit to Birmingham. Under abighly me- 
pe are from Baron Martin, the J pronounced a verdict forf 
the defendant. The elaborate tissue of inventions to cover the project o. 
Levi was thus reduced to nought by the simplicity of his friend, and th¢ 


Hebrew plot the Russian government ended in Piezer’ 
7 ree go n Piezer’s trip o 





ing in long ends behind, and with velvet flewers the same colour at the 


Thus far English police law is seem in protection of the Russian Go- 
vernment against forgery of its notes. At the first blush, this looks as 


if oar Government had gravely adopted the principle Jaid down by the 
Irish mob, who having taken a@ dislike to a banker burned his notes in 
the market-place. They thonght they were destroying his bank, when 
they were only destroying the, claims of the pablic on bis bank. Our 
Gorernment, as if cate’ ing the idea at ite recoil, and regarding a forgery 
upon Russia to be a connivance with that power, interferes, ag it were, to 
protect the bank, whose enemy it onght to be. In fact, however, the pro- 
tection is exercised not on behalf of the Czar bat on bebalfof the English 
recipients of the forged notes, Our police does not interfere to prevent 
pilfering from the Russian exchequer, but to prevent pilfering from the 
private purse of the Englishman, who would have been left to take his 
remedy out of the Russian exchequer ; where, of course, he would find no 
compunetion for the English holder of a forged note. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the action of our police tends to protect 
the credit of Russia, and so far we are serving the encmy. It cannot be 
helped ; the case only shows us how interwoven the interests of civiliza- 
tion have become. We cannot maintain its interests in our own country 
without doing some service also to our enemy in the far North across the 
hostile cordon,— _Lundon Spectator, Nov. 24. 





Gosstr.—A Belgian newspaper gives currency to two pieces cf amusing 
but questionable gossip. The young Duchess of Brabant is fond of horses, 
and all that pertains thereto, It is told of her, that when she visited the 
Hotel de Chimay at Paris, she bestowed particular attention on the sta- 


bles ; and that, seeing the coachman much embarrassed in harnessing - 


the horses to a carriage she was about to use, the young lady “ came for- 
ward with her usual alertness, and in her lace dress, and with her deli- 
cately gloved hands, assisted him, and got through the work with great 
alertness.” The other story is, that she introduced a German game at 
cards, called Schwarz Peter, in the private circle at St.Cloud ; the losers 
at which have a black mark made on their faces with charcoal. 


TEMPERATURE OF Dairnres.—Farmers’ wives should take note of the 
temperature of their dairies. A correspondent says that a deficiency of 
butter frequently arises from the too low temperature of the dairy, Last 
winter, observing that his thermometer was down to about 40°, he fested 
the quantity of milk, and found the yield of butter sixteen ounces from 
sixteen quarts, instead of tweaty-six ounces, as it had been on former 
trials in summer, He then raised the temperature of the dairy to about 
54°. Thenext morning the dairy-maid thus accosted him :—* Master, it 
is quite wonderful this morning ; 1 havé more cream from standing one 
meal (twelve hours) than before from three.” The result was a yield of 
butter of tweaty-six ounces from sixteen quarts of new milk—equal to, 
what it was in summer.—Agricultural paper. 

Proper Precavtion.—The Board of Trade bas issaed a notice strictly 
enjoining on mariners the “ use of the lead,” impressed with the belief 
that from a desire to ayoid trouble and delay, or for other reasons, the 
proper use of the lead, even in thick or foggy weather, or when upon a 
dangerous coast, has become so habitually neglected in many branches 
of the terchaut service, that masters appear no longer to look upon it 
as a tcessary part of their duty. Their lordships intimate the infliction 
of tue severest penalties for such neglect in future.—London paper, 





‘New Horse Suor wituovr Natts.—A mechanic, named Short, of New 
London, Connecticut, bas invented a horse-shoe, which can be put on 
without nails. He makes the whole in two pieces, employing, in addi- 
tion, two small screws to aid in screwing the parts together. Both are 
made of malleable iron—the lower portion, or “ sole,” being very simi- 
lar to the herse-shoe ordinarily employed, but with a groove around its 
exterior, and without uail-holes, The upper portion, or “ vamp,’ is 
thin, and bas a flange projecting inward irom its lower edge, to match 
the groove in the sole. These parts are so arranged as to secare a tight 
and firm connexion, and the whole is made additionally secure by, the 
aid of the set-screws before mentioned at the heel. A shoe of this kind 
once fitted, the vamp may be made to wear out a great number of goles. 
The exterior may be highly finished and plated with silver, which gives 
a very flashy appearance to a team of lively horses, or the shoes may be 
enamelled jet black, when intended for white or grey animals.—London 
paper. 

CaRDINAL WISEMAN ON THE Sarpintan Atasance.—The (Catholic 
Standard,) Cardinal Wiseman’s official organ, thus expresses itself with 
regard to liberal Sardinia! ‘“ Austria must desire peace. War with 
France must endanger her Italian provinces : war with Russia would risk 
Hungary. We can hardly think it possible that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph and his ministers can be willing to hazard either alternative. 
That Sardinia, so long as France is ready to back her, might gladly 
enough get into a quarrel [with Tuscany !] which would involve Austria 
itself is likely enougb. With all loyalty towards our Gracious Sovereign, 
be it permitted us to say, that if our Sardinian ally could be well and 
effectually humbled, without extending the horrors of war over Western 
Europe, and without inflicting misery and bloodshed on his innocent gub- 
jects, few things would be more pleasant, as few things would be more 
richly deserved.’’—(We quote this paragraph from the Hzraminer of the 
24th ult. Cardinal Wiseman, notwithstanding, preached before the King 
ot Sardinia, during the latter’s recent visit to Eugland.) 








THE Oxp Travian Orera Horse 1n Lonpox.—The result of the judg- 
ment given on Tuesday last by the Court of Queen’s Bench in favour of 
Mr. Lumley, in the long-pending action of ejection from Her Majesty’s 
Theatre at the instance of Mr. Croft, will greatly tend to remove the ob- 
stacles to the reopening of that house, Not only has his right of occupa- 
tion as lessee been sustained ; but it appears that the principal possessors 
of boxes—the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of Sligo, the Earl of Lons- 
dale, Lord Ward, Lord Wilton, aud other iofluential persons—had come 
forward, as joint defenders with him, to enable him to maintain it.—Lon- 
don News, Dec. 1. 


JuLuen’s Fatt or Sepastoror.—Of course M. Jullien celebrates, 
“after his kind,’’ the “ Fall of Sebastopol.’ The Fall would not be his. 
torically complete without his ratification of the event by a Quadrille. 
On the present occasion, he has grouped a series of brilliant instrumental 
episodes, with really less noise aad more music than might have been ex- 
pected. As a tour de force it is surpassingly clever, and the manner 
equally ingenious and happy, in which the so/i for the cornets, flutes, and 
claronet, and ophicleide are introduced, gives a brightness and a piquen- 
cy to the performance which amply atone for the horrors of the big drums. 
It is worth a pilgrimage to behold Jullien himself, an instrumental Mars, 
dispensing the thunders of the mimic war.— Leader, /Vov. 24. 








Causes or Lapy E. S., Worr.ey’s Deata.—Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley died at Beyrout on the 29th of October. On the Ist of May, 
while riding in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, her Ladyship had the 
misfortune to have her leg fractured by the kick of a horse. Notwith- 
standing, however, the weakened state of her constitution, she undertook 
a journey from Beyrout to Alleppo, returning by an unfrequented road 
across the Lebanon to the former place. he reached Beyrout on the 
26th of October ; but, in spite of the unremitting attentions of Dr. Saquet, 
the French government physician, and two other medical gentlemen, her 
frame was so weakened and exhausted by the excessive fatigue of the 
journey, that she gradually sank. We are glad to hear that her Lady- 
ship’s daughter, Miss Stuart Wortley, who waa also very unwell, having 
been attacked by an intermittent fever, is considered out of all danger.— 
London paper. 


MepicaL Virtues oF ParsLey.—Two physicians of Paris have pub- 
lished a memoir, the object of which is to make known the immense re- 
sources which the healing art may draw from the seed of parsley. This 
common indigenous plant possesses incontestible febrifuge qualities or 
properties ; the decoctfon of its seed may be substituted for that of cin- 
chona, and the active principle which has beeu drawn from it, and which 
they designate under the name of apiol, is equvalent to quiuine in the 
treatment of the local intermittent fevers.— Western dgriculturist, 
Dec. 6. —— 


Hoxtiwe News.—The Mesers. Tattersall have a sale at Quorn, on the 
13th and 14th inst., of all the hunting establishment of the late Sir 
Richard Sutton. It consists of twenty-uine seasoned hunters (one of which 
was in waiting for him at the Ratcliffe coverside when a messenger ar- 
rived from Quorn to tell of his deatb, and just in time to get the hounde 
whipped off), and several others which have only been used in cub-bunt- 
ing. The seventy couples of hounds are to be sold in lots of five couples 
each is but the fifty couples of unentered hounds will not be sold before 
March. The Sporting Magazine mentions the Le'cestershire on dit to 
the effect that the late Baronet’s second son, who is xt present the master 
of the Donnington country, and as keen a sportsman as his father, has 
had £10,000 a year left him, and hence some slight hopes are entertained 
that he will not desert the Quorn in their present difficulty, if things (as 
the late railway king would say) can “ be made comfortable and plea- 


—_--_— 





sant.’ The incidents of the huntfng-field are endless in their variety ; 
and not many days since a Shropshire “ muff,” in his desire te get a good 
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start, or rather first throdrh @ gap, actually rode over and killed the fox, 
some thirty yards front cover, “The Earl of Listowel bas met with a warn- 
ing at Concavan, as be stum led unawares on one of bis traps for fox-de- 
_stroying, and, in his efforts to escape from tambling into the pit, dislocat- 
-ed one of bis shoulders. That was, however, preferable to finding bimself 
:in such close proximity with a half-maddened fox below.—Vews Dec 1. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate. in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 363. 


White. Black. 
1. PtR4 | B to B 3 (best).* 
2. P tks B. K tks P. 
3. Rto K 7. K to Kt’s 3. 
4. Ktto R6¢h. | K tks Kt or moves to B 3. 
5. BR or Kn'ght—checkmates. 


* Should Black take Pawn or play to Queen's square, White mates in four moves, thus :—** 2. 
Kt to K 3,” &c. 








IMPROVED ARTIPICIAL TEETH. 


R. J. ALDEN, late Professor in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites attention to 
, his improved method of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combine the following 
@d vantages: 

First —There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment ef food, to vitiate the saliva, or in- 
fect the breath, as not even the slightest moisture can get between the teeth and plate. 

Second.—Av Artifieisl Gum, which is as firm and indestructible as the teeth, g fused, at a 
high heat, Letween and around their bare, which unites them firmly to each other, 6nd to the 
oy wpoa which they are set. This gum imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and life- 

ike appearance which characterizes the natural organs. 

Third.—Great s'rength is obtained by thus uniting the Teeth, Gum, and Plate, and no ordi- 
nary force in masticating can break them from their base. 

Fourth. —The NATURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTORED, 
in cases where they have become sunken, This is done by means of additional attachments to 
the frame-work supporting the teeth. These attacl. ments are so formed as to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and sustain them in their proper position. They are covered with the above 
bamed gum-compound, and become component parts of the denture, and, when rightly formed, 
cannot be detecied by the closest observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to their 
original fullness, and a'so the n ‘tural form and expression of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made a 7 feature in the author’s practice, for several P pen past. A 
varie'y of Photographic and Daguerreotype likenesses, which have been taken of persons with- 
Out this improvement, and with it, can be seen at this office, showing the great c e in ap- 
pearance which is produced in the countenances of individuals now wearing dentures constructed 
upon this principle, which the public are invited to call and examine, together with other speci- 
mens of his improved style of work, not requiring the above attachments. 

Fisih —A ciear and distinct articulation of speech is restored. This important change is 
effected by having the inside of the tee’h and gum of a naturalform. To this form the tongue 
is readily adapted. This perfect adaptation of the tongue tothe denture prevents the hissing or 
muffled sounds in speaking or singing, so often observed in persons wearing artificial teeth. 

Sixth.—The plates usually employed for this work are platina, the purity of which prevents 
even the slightest tarnish, or unplensant taste in the mouth. In short, ibis system embraces 
many new and important features, which are readlly epponaiened by those wearing artificial 
dentures upon thir pee. With reference to the utiliry of this method, numerous testimo- 
nial+ can be given from eminent Dentists in the various cities of the Union, and persons w: 
the work in this and other cities. 





J. ALLEN, No. 39 Bond street, New York. 
P. 8.—Persons desiring further information in reference to the above, will be farnished with 
pamphlets, free of postage, by sending a note, with address, to J. ALLEN. 





FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS,—Read the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. CoLeman of the Astor House in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 
AGUE PILLS. 





Astor House, Dac. 15, 1854. 
Caas. D, Desuter, Esq.— Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did notcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect merry. I was 
troubled for several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure | their use through « single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom [ feel great!y obliged. I shall recommendthem with perfect confidence in 
ail cases ofa similar character.—Truly yours, 


R. B. COLEMAN, 
Read also what Physctans say : 
We have ased Desher’s Pills, in bundreds of cases of fever and ague, and havenever known a 
person to have a second chill after commencing withthem, 
WM. A. NEWRLL, M. D., Allentewn, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and we omy | of Dre. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confidence, 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. HEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street ; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No, 8 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and a hd 2. ¥. RUSHTON, Astor 
Honse and corner Canal street. and Mas ity | sand F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 116 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO., and DYOTT &SONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and KB. N. 8LO- 
» don Cnetenel, O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot,by C. D. DESHLER, No. $41 
roadway, N.Y. 
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A HARMLESS AGUE REMEDY I8 A PUBLIC BENEFAC- 
tion ! —see wha: the President of the Pharmac. utical Society of Missouri says of RHODE»’ 
FEVER AND AGUE CURE, or Antidote to Malaria: 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10, 1855. 


Having noticed the certificate of chemical analysis given by the celebrated chemist, Dr. J. R. 
Chilton, of New York City, in favour of Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure, that it contained neither 
Quinine, Arsenic, Mercury, or Strychnine, and ha r numerous ee for it, I 
was induced to send to Mr. Rhodes for the medicine. Since then I have disposed of a large 
quantity mostly to residents of this city, who bave invariably been cured by it, and to whom i 
can refer. 1 am, therefore, in recommending it to be all that the yay: represents. 

EDWARD 8s. W 


HEATON, 
Sole Wholesale Agent in St. Louis, H. BLAKSLEY, 
Chicigo, BARCLAY BROTHERS. 

Milwaukee, GREEN& & BUTTON. 

Baltimore, E. H. STABLER & CO. 

Philadelphia, Tr. R. CALLENDER. 

New York, A. P. CLARKE, Agent, 57 John Street. 

And sold by Druggists generally, Crenebons the United 8 


7 Oanadas, &c. 
AMES A. RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


A MARRIED ENGLISH LADY, WHO HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as Principal of an Establishment for the Education of Young desirous of moving 
to & more Southern Climate, and w ould be glad to meet with a suitable engagement, or to 
= Educational ey gear n= ang rising iy or Town in the Seuthern States. munice- 

* Gions are requested from, estimonials will be forwarded interes forma - 
tioa of a Select School in their neighbourhood. i - ppytoet: 

H. G., Box 252, Post-Office, London, Canada Wrst. 
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‘ OMPLETE FILE . t the * New . fork Daily Tim. ? 
C From the commencemen: 10 the peenens das, z 5 order, nee $20. _- > 
Address, H. L. M., “* Daily Times’ Office. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, U.S. Steamer 
Pp this Uffics on WEDNESDAY, the 26th day of Dolenhins at 10% pesos ania 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 











ARIS MILLINERY.—Miss Mullin, 446 B 
Pr rec R eta ina guatemala, ete nae ati at 
ment of Winter Bonnets. and Silver, Flowers and Feathers, Als) » Hanasome Assort- 








AMBROTYPES at BRADY’s 


sis isa hs acim of empeen” “Bache reek Peewee acl 
Coloured in Qil and Water Colours. *Mlity warranted. Photographs ip every style. 











A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF MILLINERY. 


ONSISTING of Bonnets, Head-Dresses, F 
disposed of at. unusually low prices. The Ladin Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, &c.. will be 


mine the same. S are respectfully invited to call and exa- 


H. & M. KING, No, 71 Canal Street, New York, 


GRACE CHURCH. 


HE “ ANTHEM’? Composed by TORRENTE for M . 
Nay WR Day, has been published by RS. BODSTEIN, and to be sung on 


C. BREUSING, 7a Broadway, New York, 


miei Publisher avd Importer of Foreign Muste, 


LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
7 3 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE 
IGARS « piri “ 
C it et. a“ Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted gennine.— Phil adelphia La- 


Chess ant Billiard Rooms, American and English Pepers and Periodicals. 
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LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 


JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS.- 

If great perfection attained in the purification of Salera‘us, places it high fn dem ind amengst 

| those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anyt f 
yet in use is acknowledged by all that try ft, end its merits only need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratus fn the market. It has 

DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
tnat mon Saleatus has, and is, therefure, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the heal bof her children will not fa'l to os» it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
exeess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach, secreies in the system, and is the cause 
of many efflietions that consomers are not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DI#T- 
Kil’ SALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
f. > \alsing, which is sufficient te produce 
ONE BIGHTH MORE BREAD, 


of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
Mmueb phperter te bups -carbonate of Soda for making short biscuit, and all kinds of cake, None 
will cispute this a"ter trying it. 
lachwueds JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 
And sold by Grocers and Druggiste generally. 


WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE A LARG® AND WELIL-SELECTED STOCK 
of Wines, purchased previously to the failure of the vintages in Europe, with strict regard 
to their pute and intrinsic enochienes. yao ere ha therefore be certain of procuring what 
is of sterling character aod upon the most favourable terms. 
CH AMP AGNE —Sillery Mousseux, Flear de Sillery, Ay, Verzenay, Cabinet Sillery, and Ay, 
dry and rich ; from the first houses in Rheims and Epernay. 
bORDE AUX. —Grand Vin Chateau Lafire, Ohateau Margaux and Chateau Larose, with ex- 
cellent medium growths and table wines ; of the vintages of 1844, 1846, and 1848, distingnished 
for their richness and falness of flavour, with fice natural bouquet. Also, Haut Sauterne and 
Chateau d@’ Ayquem of superior quality. 
SHERRY Vino de pepe one os Macharnudo and pare juice Sherries from the best 
vineyards of Xerez, amoag which are dry and delicate as well as and fruity wine. 
—Ohoice eld Keserv intages, 





MADSBIRA. e and South Side of different v: possessing age, soft- 
and flavour. 
PO Be Diene they best otaepands of the Alta Douro in Portngal, rich, fruity and generous 
wins, pith colour, free from sweetness, and without too mach q 4 


astring 
ROGE.—Rensine, resverge, Hockheimer, Rateshpiage ont Scemberger, with other 
ths; of the vi: 1846. 
F ORRIGN SPIRIES.—Cognac Brandy of 014 tmportations of the vintage of 1908, 1818, and 
other years. Fine old — ne Ba meray ~ ee Sees See Horm Whiskey, 
hnapps ; choi: ; ve oured onongahe . 
a xy 7 “Yi THOMAS MeMULLEN 44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subseription Nine Dollars per Wear. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part of the United States or Canada, 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 107 Fulton Street (and Pisor), New York. 
19 -outh John Street, Liverpool, 





BUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, [MPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ar 9 & ROGERS are the only authorized Agentsin the United States for the I[7/us 


News, whichthey supply by single numbers topurchasers,to annualsut- 
scribers and to the wholesaletrade. xf et ” 


Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and son fights. battles and si . 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6,1855. Complete setsand single yo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 

Foreign Newspapers deliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival of thesteam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptionsreceived for every Ne r or Periodical publishedin GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Earope, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 

Books imported singly or in quantities. 

CHARLES EK. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO,., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
t AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 


brands of Champagne, including taeir own MAX SUTAINE, Ali the different varieties of Cla- 

ret and Hock Wines. 

The Finest Descriptions of a!l kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catstips, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &< 

‘A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpbe- 
Beef Tongues, &c 











Hams, ’ 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to ail parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 

fog conutry adjacent thereto. 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DSNKE RS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral waters, under the name of “ Saratoga” w and salts, uuder the 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are pure *“Con- 
” water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
Site water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Congunis Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine ConGress WaTER. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes bem | in serious pepe difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rende:ing a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics disrolved in ordinary water—while Concress WATER produces nei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in om case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
as well as curative. The Lenerens pring, as is well known, is the spring, whieh during sixty- 
three years past has built up the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articl+s upon the public on the strength of the rep i btained by the x Spring, ina 
long series of years, The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in future refuse the genuine CONGRESS W4TER, supposing tbat they have already triedit, It 
is not a sufficient g tee of its genui: that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are eresdity bought up by counterfeiters for the of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; eS only of those 
you can rely on—ConGress WaTeR and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
is the cork of every bottle of genuine ConGress WaTER, viz: ** Concress WaTeR—C & W.’’— 
if without these words, it is a valeeless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
raioga powders, Sara.oga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not ing 
eveu the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to Con- 
Gress WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows :—** }t is impossible to recombine the nts so as to make an article of eqnal qna- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 








amonnt ordeied, you can have it safely forwarded to BB ye ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Concress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the iet- 
tering of the cork braad. 


CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS & CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former roasing fame $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (inelud- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to es dozen—all of which they warrant 

tebe bord and ennteiionnin’. FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER., 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 








TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


[UArP ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 
aod New Orleans, from Norfolk. ig the large and 
commodious Side-wheel Suandtp JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afiernoen, or ROANOKE, on 
bm Ey atrive in Norfolk next day and 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places 


by Eetizead. 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, incl Meals and 5: ; Pe 
en be sting Me oe ths Pius aN TSS Beak. 


After landing at Norfolk these ae proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of during the Winter Season. It is 

IMPERTAL “AMONTIULA DO. So conatieah choice ) with 
eae be 00 per 0. An exceedingly dry Sherry, very rarely met in 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen. 


Warranted 4th proof, as 
EXTRA CHULOE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848, $12 00 per dozen. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. 
$12 








$3 00 per , 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6doren Cases, 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALK, STILTON 


00. 
CHEFSE, &c., 
For Sale by 


ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchan' 
No.7 William Street, New ¥: 


DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 


OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 

=, of the chavs srlebreted eee = —— -_ — — 2 Locks and Crossbars, 
e best Safes an 8 combi in the w > earl Street, one door be 

Maiden Lane ; Manufactory Nos, 62, 63, 64 and 66 Geabes strect, = lb 








‘NOW READY! 
FLORA'S DICTIONARY! 


The most Splendid Gift Book of the Season! and a Gift Book 
for all Seasons!!! 
just PUBLISHED by LUCAS BROTHERS, (Snccessors to Fielding lu- 
cas, Jr.), i70 Market Street’ Baltimore. Md., @ new, much enlarged and splendidly illus- 
trated Edition of FLORA’S DICTIONARY. By Mrs. E. W.. Wirt, of Virginia. 

FLORA’S DICTIONARY is printed in quarto form, and contaias two huadred and thirty 
paces—each page embellished with a handsome border, and the work interspersed with upwards 
= Five ~?e7 Co Engravings{ It will be issued im three different styles of binding and 
ilustrat on, a8 follows :— 

First.—Ricbly illuminated Title and Presentation Plate. Fifty-six Groups colonred from na- 
ture, illustrating all the Flowers mamed in the book. Bound in Turkey morvcco, super extra, 
gilt edges, and Turkey mo antique, gilt edges. $16. 

fecond.—Richly illuminated Title and Preseutation Plate. Twelve Groups of Fiowers co- 
joured from nature. Bound im moroceo, extra gilt edges and full gilt sides. \ 

Third.—Richly iiluminated Title } Presentation Plate. Six Groups of Flowers éoloured 
from. naiure. Bound in super extra muslin, gilt edges and full gilt sides. $6. 


BQ- The Title and Presentation P'ates in all the above varieties are ptinted in colours by 4. 


HOEN & CO., of Baltimore, in the highest styte of the art, and for their artistic merit are un- 
surpassed by anything of the kind ever attempted in ths covntry. Th> original de-igns for the 





Tide and Presemation Plates are from the percil of JoHN M’LENAN, Esq., of New York. 





oo 
FAEMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.~A List may be procured'by 


app'ying (post paid) to 
oat aern J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, ¢. W. 
a 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THIRD EDITION NOW BEADY. 
“THE HARP UV A THOUSAND STRINGS.” 
The Sermon and its Political Application. 
FROM THE ‘‘NEW YORK DAILY TIMES'’ OF NOVEMBER 13th, 1855. 


Price Three Cents. 
Single Copies can be procure! of 


©. F. PARSONS, Publisher, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
©. McKBE, &14 Nassau Streef, New York. 
BELL & HENDRICKSON, 582 Broadway, Albany. 
The extraordinary demand for the above Sermon has induced the Publisher to re publish it as 
it appeared in thé Daily Times of November 13, ‘‘ For be pleyed cn a Harp uv a thousand 
strings ; speritts of just men made perfec\.”’ 
IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
: PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HE HOLY GOSPELS. Ilustrated ia Forty Ori 1 jens. 
: vOne Volvo, can envi wor eo. Price 2) gina Designs, By Frederick Overbeck, 
lesigns, 80 feos celebrat u exquisite beanty, and having f. 
in the bands ot of the first ¢ vers, are now first are to the public ited cone Bieta 
~ Wen wee oe preseat vo me a feast aby ond precious eommentary on the Gos- 
s. ets Scho ar or the ora c ain our I 4 
shown in the bere given of the “Ten mand the © Mlecpirg Husbansinen P° 
loqnently than the illustra- 


What preacher can teach the humility or the majesty of duty more e 
tions bere presented of Christ rebuking pride b: cette & child before His disciples, and subdu- 
ing werlcliness by calling Matthew from bis go to follow the Master unto the na? What ex- 
egesis, however learned or eloquent, can equal the teuch of this genius, in bringing to the heart 
the meaning of the Resurrection of Lazarus, and the pathos of Gethsemane and Oalvary !"— Za 
tract from Preface. 





A NEW EDITION OF 
THE REPUBLICAN COURT; Or, American Society in thé Days of Washington. W 
Twen'y-one Portraits of Distinguished Women. Enarorel from iginal Pictures, by Wot 
laston, Copley, Gainsborough, Stuart, Trumbull, Malbone, contemporary painters, 
One volume, 4to , antique mor., $12 ; coloured p $18. 
* The object of the work is to present to the #, and to admirers of art of the present day, 
ures and desc 7 the noted ladies who were present, and oceupied conspicuous 
in society during Washington’s Administration. mong the engraved tor the 
moet part by artists, are thore of Mrs. W gton, Mrs. A . Hamilton, Mrs, 
Samuel Adams, Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. Hargison Gray Otis ), Mrs. Theodore 
Sotguts, Ars. a » Mrs. — (grand-daughier of Mrs. Wa , M e Genet 
ic enera ,» &. 
T SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES. Illustrated in @ series of Forty Engrav- 
ings, Embracing views in every portion of the Unifed States. Price, in cloth, $7 50 ; antique 


m orocco, $10. 
** No more acceptable volume can be selected, than one which will afford to the beholder a 
view of the scenery ot the d States. It contains drawings of all the important points of im- 


terest which attract tne travelier’s notice.’’ 

THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. By Jobn Keats. [bustrated with T Designs, in the 
of Gray’s Elegy, and the rted Village. Price, im cloth, $1 50; = ieee | 4 — 

«This volume will be sought after, as one of the choice gifts of friendship at the coming sea- 
son, The iliustrations even surpass, in beauty, Gray’s Elegy in the same style,”’ 

SABBATH BELLS. Chimed by the Poets. 

“ Sundays observe ! think when the bells do chime, 
'Tis Angels’ music.’’ 

With Colonred I!lustrations, by Birk et Foster. Price, in cloth, gilt, $3 75; antique mor., $5. 

** This is the prettiest illustrated book which has come from the pencil of Birket Foster. The 
poetry is selected from the works of the sacred writers of both England and America.”’ 


JUVENILES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ICKENS’ LITTLE FOLKS.—A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL JUVENILES SELECTED 
from Dickens’ Works in bis own language. With Illustrations by Darley, I8mo. Cloth. 
Price 38 cents each, 


1.{—LITTLE NELL. From ‘‘The Old Curiosity Shop”’ of Charles Dickens. In 1 vol. 18mo, 





ts. 
Il.—SMIKE. From the ‘Nicholas Nickleby” of Charles Dickens Cloth. Price 38 cents, 
1Il.—THE CHILD WIFE. From the ‘ David Coppertielad”’ of Charles Dickens. 18mo, 
Price 38 cents. 
1V.—oLIVER AND THE JEW FAGIN. From the “ Oliver Twigt’’ of Charles Dickens. 
18mo. Cloth. Price 38 cents. 
V.—LITTLE PAUL, From the ‘ Dormbey & Son’ of Charles Dickens. 18mo. Cloth.. Price 


cents. 
VILL—FLORENCE DOMBEY. From the ‘‘Dombey & Son” of Charles Dickens. 18mo. 
Cloth, Price 38 cents. 


THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN_KING. Ry Wm. Knighton, a Member of the 
Household of his late Mejesty, Nussir-U-Deen, Riftg of Oude, and author of ‘Forest Life ia Cey- 
lon,’’ ** Tropical Sketches.”’ &c. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

The whole story reads like a lost chapter from the Arabian Nights.—Atheneum,. 

Gives a better insight into purely Eastern manpers than any work we know of.—News of | 


World, n 4 
The late Nussir-n-Deen, King of Onde, is’ the hero of this puters volume, which lets the 
reader very much behind the scenes as regards haut ton in Asia. ince the ap ance of the 
Arabian Nights, there has been no such exposition of the sayings and doings of Kustern royalty. 
—N. Y¥. Daily Times. 

Lucanow, the capital, is noted for its extraordi menagerie of wild animals, and one of the 
chief amusements devte evurt app © fave been to Witness them fight. Some very exci 
contests are narrated, and the book contains much of interest to the sportsman. It also conveys 
a vivid picture of Eastern manners, as_ seen in all their familiarity, and some of the adventures 
recorded are scarcely Tess wonderfal than those of Hajj Baba.— Boston Traveller. 

The career of the cabin-boy barber, who exercised such great influence over the Crown, and 
80 much to his own advantage, having amassed the sam of $540,000 before he returned, is a very 
curious ope and well told, On the whole, this is one of the most amusing books of the season. 
— Boston Telegraph. 

Indeed, the book is a capital one—perfectly frech in its scenes and incidents, and not so long as 
to weary the reader for he can go through it in a few hours.—Fhila. Eve. Bulletin. 

He lifts the curtain and unfolds the minutia of the datly life of an absolute sovereign. We 
leary more of Eastern manners and Hindoo peculiarities than from stately histories or elaborate 
geographies. We can commend it as an entertaining volume. — Religous Herald, Richmond, Wa. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


A WORE OF GREAT INTEREST. 


IVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugene Laurence. 2 vols., 12mo. $250. 
** The work embraces an account of all those writers of England who have - 

wise eminent for their historical produetions. Bede and Mathew, Raleigh, Clarendon, 
avd Gibbon, together with a long list of minor writers, make up the series, and present a 
review of ibe progress of historical literature.’’ 

** The anthor shows a familiar acquaintance with his subject ; exhibits large research, ard the 
various characters are sketched with the most gratifying impartiality.’’—Boston Tr 

‘* A useful addition to every library.”—N. Y¥. Commercial. 

“ The least read in English history wili recognize at aglance the rich material of interest 
which clusters ar the names in Ley ee tetpee Advertiser. 

* These sketebes have been drawn the best s urces and wil! be found both interesting 
and iastractive.”’—Portland Mirror. 

“ Few biographical sketches come under onr notice that combine #0 many attractions, copious- 
ness, condersation — introduction of contemporaneous persons and events, justness of cri- 
ticisem, &c.’’—N. FY. ion. 

** In analysis of character, in criticism and in skilful arrangement and grouping of incidents— 
these memoirs will be found striking and effective, while it is not too much to say of the style, 
that it is pure, ani ed and vig —N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Scribner’s New Works. 
LIFE OF &. 8. PRENTISS. Edited by bis Brother. 2 vols., 12mo, $250. 
MY FATHER’S HOUSE; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. By Rev. Jas. M, McDonald, D.D. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1 25. 
HOMES POR THE PEOPLE. By G. Wheeler. With 100 Original Engravings. 1 vol., 


12me. $1 0. 

ENGLISH WOMAN IN RUSSIA. By a Lady Ten Years Besident in that Country. 1 vel., 

12mo. $1 13. 

For the price of any of these eaten remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any pe-* of 
Jnited States, paid, 

_— — fh CHAS. SORIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
FOR JANUARY. 

HE Publishers of “ Ha ’s Magazine ’? take pleasure in announcing that that they have 
- porenaged the advance theets ot ** Little Dorrit,’’ the rew Serial Tale by Charles Dickens. 
This story is to be istucd in England in Monthly Parts, at Twenty-five Centseach, These Parte 
will appear Complete, with all or " ty successive Numbers of ‘‘ 
Magasine,”” at a cost ot about TWO CENTS each | first Pait appears im the Magasine tor 
this month. 

bis work of Mr. Dickens will occupy only about one tenth of each Number of the Magasine, 
an will to nowise interfere with the pack ly oe of its contents, which wili comprise, as here- 
tafore, a larger amount of Original Matter than is furnished by any other Magazine in the coun- 
"Tne Number for December commences the Twelfih Volume, 

CONTENTS. 


JANUARY FIRST, A. D. 3000. Illustrated by Eighteen Engravings. 

VIRGINIA ILLUSTRATED.—Adventures ef Porte Crayon and bis Cousins. Tllustrated by 
bp ath he vings. 

HALF A LIFETIME AGO 

THR WAY TO GET BLOWN UP. Illustrated by Five Engravings. 

BABY BERTIE’S CHRISTMAS. 

PASSAGES UF EASTREN TRAVEL. TH 

A : . 

LITTLE DORRIT. By Charles Dickens, s: The Birds in the Cage. Under the 
Microscope. —Chapesr I, Sun and Shadow. Capter II. Fellow Tra . Chapter III, 
Home. A V. Mrs. O heretaey bate m. 

MONTHLY RECURD OF CURRENT ENTS. 

‘ey NOTICES, Books af the Month. 











by Four Engravings. 


R 
THE SEAT OF WAR. Iilustrations: The Attack. The Defeat. 
THE SEVEN AGES OF VIRTUE AND OF VICE. Ilustrated by Fourteen Tablean. 
LIFE INSURANCE—A DREAM, |) .ustrations: Mr. Smythe Dreams—The Insurance Office 
—The Examination—Accident Number One- An Escape—An Explosion—A M Jon- 
solation—A Shot in the Rear—Fished On the Camden and Amboy R. R —A Trip by 


—H kes—Self-Examivation—The Result. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ORITUNOLOGE.  Iilustrations : Master James Crow. Miss Dinah 


( : 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. [Iilustrations: Home Dress and Boys’ Costumes. Under- 
Sleeves. Nursery Basket. 


TERMS.—The Magazine may te obtained of Bookcellers, Periodical ts, or from the Pub- 
lishers, at Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The Semi-annual Volumes, 
as completed, neatly bound in Ototh, are sold at Two Dollars each, and Muslin Covers are far- 
nished to those who wish to have their back Numbers unitormly bound, at Twenty-five Cents 
each. Eleven Volumes are now ready, bound. 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Nambers gratnitously to Agents and Postrasters, and 
will make libera! arrange 
Clubs, of two persons at Five 
at Two Dollirs @ year. 


with them for cireulating the Ma ne. They will also su: 
liars @ year, or five persons at Ten Dollars. Clergymens 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pablishers. 


STANDARD ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.—Superb Presentation 
Copies.—BEAUTIES OF MOORK. Forty-eight Exqu site Engravings, with Descrip- 
re Le'tec-press, 

- FLOWE ts OF LOVELINESS. Forty Groups of Fema'e Figures, emblematic of Flowers. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPERE. Llustrated with One Hundred Portraits in Cha- 

racter, of all the Celebrated American Actors, taken by the Daguecreotype. : 
COMPLETE WORKS OF HOGARTH. Produced in a style Worthy that inimitab!e Moral- 

ist and Caricaturist. ‘ 

A great variety of Elegantly Ty Books on exhibi-ion, 








1E LUNDON PRINTING AND PTBLISHING co. 
8. D. BRALN, Agent, 55 Dey St:cet. New York. 
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BRO 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
Reecetyz, THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGBTHER WITH A GREAT 


FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
of entirely mew designs—for sale cheap. Also a large and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. BAUGHWOUT, 661 and 563 Broadway. 





¥EOtee. 
EK P 
o ° 
I ° 
D L 
Oo ° T T ° N 


is now & '' Hoasehold Word "' in the United States. 
ROBERT ean 2 
o,. 51 bes 8 Street, Hew York. 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
wo. 59 WALL STREET, NEW "YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FPISHING TACELE. 
ihe U received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World's Paty 


nd well assorted Stock of 
Rett. ePites’ don ween o avery vasleay, an a yy 
ee ee line teak 





the above oe will find it to their Interest to call aod examine his 





HOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, N ew York. 
M. B. Patentes of the new S ntine Spinner, scknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for 
a Ch 
DBind Sagat & oo. ot dng Chemieatey es ag and Cc Seep, Sree 
Lendoa wad Ps ‘aris (a Hennes, 


mre Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 


Wun sober tases ‘Woretga 












Rome, 
=, Rio de Janeiro, 
Milan, Strasbourg, . 
meant Sie nna, 

‘anich, Smyrna, 
Messina, arn 
Madras, Shanetat, 
Manila, Syiey . N.S. 0, 
Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 
Naples, Trieste, 

N yom, 
% Vienna, 
Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Paa, Warsaw, 
o, Zurich, 


lon, 
ALSO. S ORED TS POR 


Braaches and “Gunton ~ ou 


OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE B. E OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Beanches an cies a! 


AND CHINA On THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
TION OF LONDON. 


Calcutta, 
Madras, 


Maitland md dnd Newenstle, ess oes sossece sects eco cces cones ieee MEE 
an iin 00 ast » chabensendske o50 000.0% oeeeseceses Moreton 

TT ” Victoria Branches 7 
Melbourne, eelong, Kyneton, 
Castlemaine, ... 66. ee eens cee e en eeeeee sececccesrecese see sMount Alexander, 
allaras. 

Sandhurst Agency...........+ TITTRTINTINIINIIETINITET TTT 
Ovens Agency. es 





ons MUNROE & CO. 


American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
ris—Grant LErreRS 


"OF CRBDIL for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIROULAR 

















LETTHR+ OF CAKDIT on the following cities :— 
Alexandria, Brussels, Heidelberg, Rome, 
Algiers, Cadiz, Jerasalem, ~-* . 
dam, Oarlsruhe, The Hague, Marseilles, Seville, 
ES ee 
. 
\ix la-Chapélle, Cologne, Lucerne, . Milan, St. Petersburg, 
-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liege, ‘anich, Stockholm, 
feriin, Florence, Naples, Trieste, 
ferne, Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
Geneva, Lucca, ™ Yenieo, 
Gibraltar, L Palermo, Vienna, 
1 x, Hamburg, Mad Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
: Beeston’ Havre, elegans ya Zarich. 
Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; 
sTERtiNG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale In sums to suit, - 





GREAT WESTERN IN COMPANY. 
Cash Comical a) ‘Aireally real Oy In, 200,086 000. 


Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the Current Rates charged by Compe nies of like stand- 
éng and reaponsibility ; discriminating, however, in favour of Risks ofa desirable character. 
credit will be ye for satisfactory 


HE i notes, and 
The Sa in heme to the customers, on a!l risks sorsatoatten eine wineer ie eae; aa that is, 
the — on any risk, either by special — or by an endorsement 
without loss, will be entitled 1 icipate in the profits of 
the bariness in . to ‘Gaon amount of the premium paid on oun risks; and should a cus- 
f° oes premiums Ld . tol the mm vy of —— terminates without loss, 
widend w him on amount of t premiums, even though the losses 
on _ two risks exceed the premiums wok Le ° 


IRECTORS. 
. C. Piel of W. ©. Pick & Co. N. Chandler, of J. Munroe & Co. 
L. As of Howland & Ags; 


ail. | Henry F. Spaulding, of Spaul’ 
tof Olypbani's ‘4 ; Spaulding. of Spaui’e, ‘vail Pailer 


uring the year. 


Sa 


die 


> 


wie Troe evkard & Hut 
Fredk. C. aga, of Ben of Bchuchardt & Gebhard, 











: Bank of Repeblic Robi. § wedding. of Spedding & liven 
lo ) ing, oO 
Samue or Stone : & Co. an 
, Allen & Co. J. B. Sckmnaen’ of Boorman, Johnston & Co. 
iams & Guion. Wn. M. Evarts, of Butler, Evarts & Southmayd. 
Viien tes lin of A. F, W. Reimer, of & Mecke. 
Thos. R n, of T. Richardson & Co. Thos. 8!ocom! of Blocomb, Btoweli & Co. 
John H. Ejott, of Kiliott, A sgme & 2 Ce. N.O. | Hiram Hutebison, Pres’t Bank of —y 1“ 
wae De RB Atmos Brown, of I tL yy Shales 
Geo. Barnes, of L % Co. oo Blin of Gee . Bliss & Co. 
. Lachaise, of Lachaise, Fauche & Co. Abraham bell of A. Bell & Son. 
wag of Duncan, Sherman & Co, | G. @ 
Wn. iGo Loeschigk, Wessendonck 
P. P. Rod 
Geo. Griswold, J > ‘of N. L. &G. Guieweld, 
RICHARD LATHERS, Presiden ah ELST A. PARKER, Vice Pr: 
DOUGLAS ROBI xi STARLET 7 WN fy aR eueat tor 
A 
Pram wittiaMs ‘yawned 6 LUG, Marthe Pecos rte Come’s. 
Office—Great Western Buildings, $3 Pine Street, New i York. 
ELLUC’S BLIXAR F CALISA —A citiatome Cord 
D LL persons debili Aye sickness an Ae ™ Pr el aue ype “a 
i 
Manofacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ag ors OF Gans 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
ee eS 
nar AMERICAN HAIR 27 BOG LE’ 
Tx = sEION Petia for the growth n and Preservation of hy OGLE’ ORI) : be (ay 
this continent. Hundreds of imitations have sted tutes an ephemeral exis- 
Tt —-- ‘atroduction of this unrivalled Hair Postorstive and tn thefr doom 
whit Boe nt Rogle's Hyperion Hate Finid, wie sree never attained by nove he et article, goes 
4 whic e Hair but can be 
Separates. To ladies it : idren’s heads 
Jays the ot ofa fiend of hur, Jie oi patronincd by Hee Majest a oda 
RIC HAIR DYE ts another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
years, and wherever introduced the sales Rete been d all precedent. 
— been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has ¢ into competition 
ith other for Dyeing, its immense su weit a tieuia has acknow in every in- 
tise 


pay 
the public for 





pay) by sends of Silver Medals and Diplomas. 
aod every & beautiful Brown or Black, > withons i saining the — ‘a short, the tor asserts. 
in the statement, that t Hair 
{ apies ES his is the best Hal, 


oney of application, and turns 
inven 
Dye inthe Prorid, "Te is 
tie worl AMOLIENT reWAviNG cbmProuND renders that usually uapleasant operation 





ecided luxu 
SBOULES HEB HEBEIONA; OR, OF OUTHERLA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
is complexion Seoibhoe nal edged to be the very best article for beaatifying 
wel a's be bad wholesale and r ot WB n Street, Boston; 0. H. H. RING, 
Ae ¥%o. or Orleans. sat LYMAN 40. ‘Montreal: J" 
aRAW MUSEON, ad’ GRO. &. Pacers N, 4 00.1 ee ogland, ot OvENDER, 





Crown Finsbary d Kin Pee LLEY 

ket Street, Manchester ; ley ae ts mabaes the World. J.'WOG 
HE poate or PHY SI0.—Ayer's Pills, 

te - * opens, © but os energy, & bo 4 oP ~ —" nell sr eat 


t 
force on the vory founds end ase 
oe Sages they knew they could be cured for 25 cents.— ayers Pit Pills. row poo Nae 


alr 
Indi Soonian, Wenknsas: 
t of the Liver, Kidneys, od Beecke 
ments and all diseasos which a purgative remedy can reach, fly before them like daz 
if you are suffering — And of the numerous complaints they cure—suffer no more— 
remedy ban wided for you, and it is criminal to neglect it. 
the best medicine for 











all deran 
kness before 


the 
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BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUBRREOTYPES, 
No. %9 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 


Operating Room upon pon the same fioor with the Gallery. 
Lar of Disti itinguisbed Portraite this ede of the A Atlantic. 
Pb raphe, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured im Oil and 


Water 
AMBROTYPRS—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraitu 


ma. a Da ypes, Portraits, or Sante, by ge A large number can 
aced ata ex. every style. 
— ary: M. B. WRaDy, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


T= a ATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KEN taf of owe , bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, & 
that cures EVERY KIND "HUMOUR, from the worst serofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in ors y a. hundred cases, and never failed e — + in two case, (both 
thander humours.) He bas now in bis possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a peeing oe 
One to tbree bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two eoemes will cure all humour in the éyes. 
Two bottles will cure praaning ofthe ears and blotches amoug the bair. 
Four to six bo<tles will cure corrupt and ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of riugworm. 

ree bottles will cure the most ate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheam. 
ht bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 





re mouth. 


salways experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 


is taken. 
othing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, &s that acommon w row ingle the pastures around old stone walis, should cure every 
pee AL, stem ; yet ik sa fix here 


fact. Ifyou ene Mes | it has to start. T are 

ood ifs nor iuee onda, nor ha’s about it, some cases but not yours. I over athou- 
bottles of it in the vi vicinity of Boston, I know the effe effects of it — case, It has oe 

the cures ever done iu Massachusetts. I gave itto children tte 


& year old 
sixt have oo r, pun Spey <4 anne onildren, whose flesh was soft and 
_ oe i ee 


who coe Peabject toa “ry 4 headache, ¢ A Werthe will always cureit. It gives great re- 
fef in catarrh and dizziness. ane who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
by it. here Gobet is sound it works aaite easy but where thereis any de- 

rangement ee functions of nature, it will cause very singular feel but you must not be 
d —they alweys tom four days toa week. There is never a bad result from 
hoaamuacy, wi when t t feeling is gone, 40 um will fee) yourself like a new person. I beard 

some be most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. nau 
ce 0 


Rta tly hh Pulledsipe crest, , Roxbury 
ew York ; e tes os 8 bon oh yi - J 


i 


Hd 





1. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, N 
Pittsburg ; Scott & Simson, Ch 





roato ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright’ Oo, Co., ib aoore. Street, New a 6 2 
Office of the lr Consolidated Lotteries, Baltimore M. 

C AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Maryland Bente satires 

bas deemed it his du’ . caution the ubbe against the numerous Syindlers who circulate 
by mail and otherwise, fradulent Lottery Bases, aoe and pretend to Deagents for the sale of tickets 
The only an in M those drawn daily under the dence of 

e es a wn yu 8 tendence of th 
ae elected by the e of vo Bate, under the new ast wr beng rip erersi and o- 
prove the schemes and ittend to the dr 

All tiekets in thess Lotteries 


in and all certificates cf packeges of tickets, have the litho- 
signature of F. X. BRENAN, wr Agent for the Conssneny: Office of the Maryland 
pny itimore, Md. ers ere fradulen 

infermati the su! of Lotteries, the magne in maine, 

will be be ¢heerfully oven bya dd réasing see 
PUBIF®: : PURIF Le PURIFY !—At this. season it is 
to none, and highly necessary meg, | f persons to prepa’ 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOM. For this pe purpose the mont pleasant and effec- 
tual ever discovered is Dra. MoCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ rich and delight- 
fal flavoured | Symp. eg by from the concentrated _— Cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with mapy 
of the most valuable us to thie country and Europe, fine loaf sugar, 
ae molasses,) forming one nat e most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
impl: & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasied by any- 

thing ever discovered. 

« McCLINTOCK’S TONIO ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS, From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA, ERySsiIPiLas, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, us donde Blotches, Uleers, cx#RoN10 
auoees. & ea complaints, and all the most serious disorde rs arising from the im mpuri- 


by any preparation ever introduced 
Sold by all Dr CUSHMAN & CO. 
Sole Proprietors, No. 12 Fulton street, New 
N.B.—One dosen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, /ree of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


BLLUC’S BISCATINE,.—The best and Ep food for Infante : and Invalid 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, 
DE tLe ". CO., Apothecaries 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY 
LONDON AnD AMBER ICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL Bi EET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 
CAPITAL $3, 000, O90. 
accumulated 


== COMPANY offersthe following. among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURER®} 
Low rates of insurance without profite. 
Loans granted on policies. 
| ny? premium may remain 
‘o extra ones for os, Se Tilantic. 
The poe a large oo 
Australia, an special risks taken. 
Premium can = taken on the mut “ 
P ies on the mut 


are drawn, 4c., &c., 
Saar, Maryland. 











State of New York. 


J. Phillips P 
John Hicks janes 


His Punine HAMILTON ? Fish. ine @ Eevee ot 
ANTHONY one inee © ae, oe "3. M 


Stephen beh nagg Esq. 
James Galan tg.” | Hen vig | 
wDI0ab ay iF. 


JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M 


v. "JOHNSTON M. D. 
GEO.M , 28 Kast 14th Ss. 


Pare PGanerel Ament for the United States. 


- NOTIOB. 

OTICE 18 HEREBY GIV THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changin the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL pOay FUND pve 

ASSURANCE Seer A$ ”” having on the 2nd sy instant received the Royal assent, the 

siness of this Com ll henceforth be conducte under its new name, ‘ OTHE IN BENS. 

TIONAL LIFE SaURANGH SOCIETY.’ JAMES B. M, CHIPMAN, 

Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent Batiste N. A. Colonies. 


INTE A TONAL, AS E 

THRE ARIOT AGL EE SSUB ANCHE, SOCKETS. OF LONDON. 
“Capital alf-a-Million Sterling. 

Mg 3d OF "DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


Pde ison, M.D, FR 
A, Campbell haieiy hee chin Eiifotson, M hy R.4. ‘ons, Enq. 
arles Bennett, Esq “ tdasen n, Esq.,| Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 
Samuel King Church,” Eeq., Henry esa 84-5 Clement Tabor, Esq , 
eander Starr, Auditor, Pe Protessor Wheatetone, F.R.8.; 


Radford 
COLONIA, ayy DIRE 3) 
B. Holmes, A. ee Wm. L Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 








Manager, J Professor 


Montreal, . i... sseceesees cee egan, Theo, H 
Jas. G. A. Creighton J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Halifax, N.8. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. = 
P.O, is 8 
Bt. Jobn, N. Be... 6.5605 } BF Bey Y- Mite. & Alten, Hen. J. 


7. W.. J. Starr, ifgen. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, § 4%, Mozy, Hep Pe Peer tte Hep. 4. Need, Hen. 
N; Stab, Agent 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agentfor British North American Colonies 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 

Chief Office for B. Ni. A. Colonies—Mercuarts’ Excuance, MonTREAL. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Beneotth, P. 6. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every erdmeiion may be — tained. 

The advantages eet & the “ International’? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnessty reco! consideration of them. 


THE LAI LIPB ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LONDON. 
(Late National L: Assurance Society.) 
BNERAL AGENTS eg THE UNITED States, 





Series or oF TH 
New York, OU 1855. 
THE Undersign. « as Been notice that the name of the ‘ational Loan Fund Lifs Assurance 
sacra tn en ehanged by an Act of Parliament to which the Roya! Assent was 
° Jui 
wr HE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANOR 


$s3U SOCIETY, 
and Ke pl oni to receive applications for L'fe Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
P. taining the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their » No. 71 WALL 
BIRRET, ort or oye - any of their numerous Agents ts throughout the TJnited States. 
LOCAL tosep, OF DIRECTORS. 





J. Palmer, J, Gelert: i AO 

ames emes Boorman, ¢ GFawatd Habieht, Bi. Whesingh 

Fannin, ne C] 

Daniel Parish, Paul rd, oe ae 
Souctton— Robert J. Die Doxsourixe, couse 

AL Exauiners—S, 8. Keene.— 
The Local Board of Diem bo tae Sones operat at ist ‘Otice, Wall Street, New York, 
where sis —— ri e 

ea Rectaen of erumptnann tion to parties af Leaps to Wrovel toed, 


t of Claims, &c, 
All Policies are oued At the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and al! claims are adjusted and 
it reference to London. 


The meet daily at Stee a in Wall Street. between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 


00. 
A GUARANTEE FUND ooun ett br ‘the hands of ne Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the tenefit of all Policy naees yy —— 
J. G. HOLBROOKE. te General Agents. 





se 














nwa LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
o ac 
rp His comp aRy irtit aE APL” ena Gabttat, > Makis INSURANCE 
Life, against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either “for the whole duration of 
ora 
Policies ose Gren upon ‘lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 
SPECT AL PERMITS for Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre- 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. Messerean, 
8. Camb Samuel Y. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, 
Robert Schell, John Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, Benjamin Babcock, 
James 8. ford, Curtis Judson. Eugene Datilh, 
A. Palmer, John R. Sn J N. H. Wo! Alexanuer Muir, 
.W.E » Heary el, Albert Ward, John 8. Harris, 
Henry 8. - Po Gray, ohn L. Backiey, ye Clark, 
WM. V. PORTER, Sceretary. JACOB REESE, President. 
Medica 
Cuaries D. Suitn, M.D., 21 West 15th St. Enwanp F 4 Chariton Street 
endance from 2 to 3 o'elo ° ack: ? M.) 


n att daily at the O 
Joun T. Mercar, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. Csosamae Eaq., * Geuneaiies. 





aa verte LIFE se apie COMPANY. 


late ** Fan . 
CONOMICAL Management, 


ie oe 360.800: 


at high raies of interest, and 
” 


premiums lower te those of ote or eure 
allowance for contingencies, are  mongst the character ‘tices 3% cata ° ‘nbiic are 
invited to compare its ciaily oy sativense to its ~ wegehe seur- 


Progress and position, 
ance Fund, with those of any CF institotion o: pe 
At the date of the lest pu the total ifabilities were $6887, wand the total 
oats $976,116. showing a ey in the Company’s oo ot $287,272. The last year’s dividend 
Sue awarded to a-sured in Mutual Branch of more than one year’s standing was equivalent 
per cent. upon the groes premiums received in the year. 
Assurances are granted of ordinary or special kinds : For life, with or without profit ; Endow- 























ments ; Haif-credit ; on Joint-Lives and Survivorship. Annuities immediate and deferred. 
RATES OF PREMIUMS TO ASSURE $100. 
al FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURAKCR. 
o 
, Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At 60, or death | At 65, or death 
4] With Profit | With’t Profit | 15: seven years|rem’droflifej if earlier. Pasties: 
25| $189 $17 3% 86) «$88 $218 $1 96 
30 2233 201 1 06 | 213 273 238 
85 257 232 1233 24 8 48 2 92 
40} 5 06 273 14 2 88 4 65 371 








Detailed information and all requisite papers may be obtatned on explication 
AS M.S 4 
Hamilton, C. W., December, 1865. HOM IMONS, Secretary 


_—— 





FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—-FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following deys : 











0 18 | 
eg A. 
These Steamers were built e1 Pe rss service, with double engines under deek 

and every care has been taken the pS hvll and machinery to ensure safety a 

he thips bave five water-tight compartments enclosing the enginer, so that in the event 

collision cr strandin; 7, the water ph net reach them, and the pumps teing free to work the 
taisty of the vessel an pemengere would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for pessengers are believed 
to combize every comfort and convenience that can be cesired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, — 


.. Baturday.. on : 


From Havre or Southampton to New York, a 

To ¥psssngmee going to London thete Fteamers cffer the abrasions cf ecopemy, both in tme 

and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until psid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. A)}l Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post office. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
Ww ISELIN LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
ag 


SEL 
ROSKEY 
TaVINGSTON. Owns isa CO. 





; Paris. 


STEAM er * NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tors, .. Wm. Cumming, commenéer. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons Robert Craig, cou mander. 
GLASGOW, 1 962 Tous... .... John Duncan, commander. 


The Glasgow and New York Steamsbip Compary intend sailing their new and power{c! tteam- 
ers from New to Glatgow direct, as under 
ED NBURGH, Saturday, ae January, at ter clock, noon. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, 23d February, at 
GLASGOW, Saturday, 


RATES OF Passace. 


_— 





Pee tewe rene 





Ficgt G0ag 55s 60 di 450 Sodelet gots bb ccesescses ope e . 875 ce 
A limited number of Third Class Patsengers will be taken, ‘supplied with’ provi- 
sions of goed quality, properly cocked... 0... ...6 ccs cee eee cere ween cees 20 00 


An experienced Surgecn La coyag to each Steemer. 


For Freight or tee sage, apply J. McSYMON, 33 Broadway, ¥. ¥. 
New York City bills or Ga id AF taken. 
The GLASGOW will be discharged frcm Transport seivice by the beginning of Febi wary 


next, coon after which there will be fortnightly sailings from both poris, 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAB 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO TIVRRE CCL. 








Chiet Cabin Passage... .. +s+++-- $190 | Secon 4 Sabin S-coeage. bagnsece.ve> oe: c0n ee 
‘FROM BOSTOR 0 p Bd Ly a OL. =e 
bin P Wa cccvecs ces ve ° Second Cabin Passage.............. eres 
Capone Kens Ry «8 he shi call at Halifax. 
Apablia,.. occ cece coves: One Peper, | & 4 gee 000 090902.0000%80 , gk t. Lane, 
Persia, .»>-. +. os 00.09.8000 cnee t. Rreie. —> ~SOE sees Capt. SBAxROR, 
A seccsece . Capt. E. G. Lorr. haste... a tapeeeneesoon ++ Capt Sv0mR, 
Fae -Capt. HABRison. Bes Capt. Lurver 
Pe ccs’ clear Wetec ES - . green on ‘starbeard bow—red on + 
bow. 
Asia; .....From...... Boston bb odes Jed Wednesday... ... ° +». Nov’r. 2ist 1RBB. 
Canada... .......-..- Bostom.. .c.ce ces see Wednesday .. rps t B.. 
BRBMBiss « 000 cste- cee rrr Wednesday... ....-.+..- Dec’r ‘9th * 
Asia... Bostem ..o.o6 ss sie ~. Wednesday.... ... .. Janvary 2 1856 
America .... 0.5 0+0++ Boston... 10sec wee Wednesday,... ....-6 January 16 * 
Berths not a9 yet until mes tor. 
The owners sf these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof the 
t , apply to BK. CUNARD, ¢ Bowling Green, 
Por freleht we reopeettelty 6 informed shat it is intended to resume, early in Febrvary 1856, 
WEEKLY tailing of the steamships of the company frcm the United States to Liverpool. The 


steamers will thereafter be despatched every Wednerdsy as formerly, to Liverpool, trom New 
York and from Boston alternately. 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTO? 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 


WASHINGTON.........- E. Cavendy. | HER esee 
These steamers stop at ME: . td both going and returning. 


Proroszep Dares or SalLinc—1855. 
New York. 





.Capt.¥. Higgins 





from Bremo, 
b. 


BEwarz meee 










ashington... ... 1400. 
at Southampton both reproceed|) *: Law- 
don and Havre — e8 over yA route in conany both of time and mone 
Price of passage ew York or rstcabin, main saloon, }ict Brot 
tabin, lower saloon. $i10; second Se 
All st pass the Post Office. 


rs Bills of ot ding wit Cane mo of sailing. 


er. 
th William st... New Yors, 


OE ever cb.. Bremes. 
pl co ED aan pton. AA 
ME neni a SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE.—The ~ ted ships willleave Havre on the 16th,and New York on > 
Ist of each month, as follows 














16th in Fobros . 
8?. DENTS, - ith Jone. 
Follansbee, master 16th October, 
8T. NICOLAS, July, 

» master. 16th. November, 

16th 2 pri). 
MERCURY, 16th August, 
French, master. 16th December, 

re Toth May. 

WILLIAM TELL, i ted ccedive ccs poe tobty® Septembsr, 
J. Funck, master. lst Deeember. elec ceece eee tec € 16th January, 





They are all first class New York built veseels, ‘provided with all requisite articles me, the con 
1 pries 











fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. 
* ren to “nn oceatbete will be torwarded free ig any bet those actnalls 
Incurred, OYD & HI =n ents, 
‘\ Pear! strees, 
TAPSOCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PAOKETS. 
ANTARCTIC. SuamRoox. (new) 
pte joe or ANDREW FOSTER. QUEEN OF CLIPPERS (0) 
ComPROMISE. | Grex or Broox.ys. () 
H THROPIS?. MPIRE. 
. (new) UNDERWRITER. Saree mn 


ILLIAM TAPSCOTT. Cuaries Buck. 


Fors? Kina. 
ro Morsr. 


.Z. Ho 
MERALD TSte. (new) CONTINENT. 
CamBria. (new) Consvt. 
Dreapwovest (new) New Hawreninze. 


TTEE. (new) wage Powe, LANCE. 
Soseanie Apaus. Race ORNTUBION. 
. Ze _Asmaawe. 
The ‘*x’’ Line of London Paekets. 
SovuTampton. NORTHUMBERLAND. 
guseen, eee Henpricx Hupson. PALESTINE. (néw) 


DEVONSHIRE. Marcarer Evans. American EaGue. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCK AND GBB 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any “other obarges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO.. 86 South &t., New York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George's Buildings, Liverpoe!. 


W. YOUNG & OO., , PROPRIETORS. 


to 











WM. YOUKG, } 


8. J. AHBRE. OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 


